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THEORIES OF MATTER 


HERE is a widespread conviction that in order to escape 
from mystery we have only to turn to matter. That con- 
viction is, however, scarcely warranted by the history of natural 
philosophy, for from the very beginning matter has proved a 
difficult subject for the philosopher. Thales, who is credited 
with being the first exponent of natural philosophy, proposed 
the question “ What is the world made of?” We need not think 
that he had in mind any profoundly metaphysical inquiry. It 
was very much as if he had asked “‘ What is bread made of ?” 
and had answered, flour. Or, “ What is a brick made of?” and 
had answered, clay. But his question about the world has been 
propounded many times since, and has been answered in many 
ways. Thales himself answered, water; Anaximines, air; 
Heraclitus, fire; Empedocles accepted all these three ingredi- 
ents of the world, and added a fourth, earth. Aristotle, who 
tells us all this,’ agreed with Empedocles, and as a result in- 
sured for twenty centuries the general acceptance of the four 


elements. Mystic India had, of course, long since contended, 


1 Metagh., i, 3. 
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and still contends, that the world is made out of God, that 
God is not only the efficient cause of the world, but is continu- 
ally producing it out of Himself as the material cause. 

These questions and answers had regard to the quality of the 
material that went to make up the world. Other philosophers 
attempted an answer rather in terms of quantity. Thus Demo- 
critus proposed his atoms, and Pythagoras his numbers. Still 
the crux of every theory was to explain the combination of 
ingredients. For this purpose Democritus juggled the atoms 
in a void, and Pythagoras plied the odd and even; while the 
hylozoists declared that all things were members of one living 
body, and let it go at that. 

In our own era the discovery of the chemical atom looked 
at first like a belated vindication of Democritus. The vindi- 
cation, however, soon turned out to be something very near a 
defeat. Democritus’ atoms were all identical in kind,’ they 
were all made of the same stuff and constituted only one ele- 
ment; they differed merely in size, shape and position, viz. in 
the attributes of quantity. The new atoms range in kind toward 
a hundred in number, and in each kind (with sub-divisions for 
the isotopes) all the atoms are identical in quantity. And, 
although the atom in each element is the minimum quantum 
in chemical reaction, the recent dissolution of this atom has 
made the term “ atom ” a misnomer unless qualified as chemi- 
cally indivisible. Nor do the resultants of the dissolution, 
the proton and the electron, vindicate Democritus any more 
than the chemical atom did. For it now appears that these 
ultimate atoms occur only in two sizes and, presumably, one 
shape; and so far are they from being the same in kind that 
they are diametrically opposite to one another. Added to all 
this is the mystifying réle which the intra-atomic ether plays 
as indicated by Planck’s quantum and the Bohr theory. 


2 Cf. Aristotle, Metaph., vii, 2. 
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It is important to note that the quazrel between Democritus 
and his opponents does not concern the existence of atoms. 
Aristotle does not make that the point at issue, and his followers 
have always contended that there must be some undivided 
particles of matter. Aristotelian conclusions in this particular 
are fairly represented by the following: “ Every body is 
divisible, but only down to certain minute particles determined 
by nature, that is, down to the smallest in the species.” * That 
description of the atomic constitution of matter reads like 
a sentence from a modern chemistry text. The attack on 
Democritus and his followers was, therefore, not an attack on 
atoms; it was an attack on a theory of union which in effect 
did not make any distinction between a mixture and compound. 
As St. Thomas says in his monograph De Mizxtione Elemen- 
torum, the result, on that theory, is “not a true compound, 
but only apparently such by reason of the juxtaposition of 
particles too small to see.” Atomism is distinguished from 
other philosophies not on the score of atoms but on the score 
of their combination. Hence statements like the following 
from Professor Millikan are open to grave misunderstanding: 
“ Today there is absolutely no philosophy in the field other than 
atomic philosophy, at least among physicists.”* All admit 
atoms; as for the distinctively atomistic doctrine of no dif- 
ference between mixtures and compounds, there is absolutely 
no physicist in the field today who holds it. As long as we 
continue to recognize that difference we must grant that Aris- 
totle had the better of the argument. 

In this connection it is well to remember that new dis- 
coveries in knowledge do not necessarily falsify our previous 
knowledge. The fact that we now know something of the man- 


3 Isagoge in Libros de Gen. et Cor., Alberti Magni, 9. This work, though 
probably not from the pen of Albert himself, is a reliable index of his 
teaching and of the doctrines of his time. 

‘The Electron, p. 10. 
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ner in which elements combine is no reason for saying that 
previously we did not know that an animal is a different kind of 


unit from a heap of rubble. Mankind has always had enough 


evidence to say that the animal is one substance and the rub- 
ble many. But the rubble represents the only kind of union 
the atomists provided for. This sort of union the Scholastics 
called accidental or contingent; by which they meant that in- 
stead of the components forming together one nature, each 
component of the combination still remains an independent 
substance. Thus in the atomists’ view there is nothing but 
a flocking together and a dispersion of independent entities 
so that their union or separation is in no way dictated by 
the laws of the atoms themselves nor by any principle within 
the unit, but is entirely the result of extrinsic and contingent 
circumstances. No profound knowledge of physics is needed 
to decide that such a system can never account for the phe- 
nomena of nature as they are known to the most casual obser- 
ver. And with the advance of science we learn that matter 
does not occur anywhere except in certain well defined types 
and under definite laws. Science has thus effected the final 
rout of all that was characteristic of atomism as a school, for 
according to that school there could be neither type nor law. 

The hylozoists sought to explain the union of the parts of 
matter by the simple assertion that all matter is alive. Some 
among the earlier Ionians held that the visible world was one 
living animal. The law and order of nature were accounted 
for by the magic term “life.” The materialists at the height 
of their power in the nineteenth century went to the other ex- 
treme and asserted that there was no life at all as distinct 
from “ brute matter.” To hylozoism they opposed mechanism. 
Soil, water and air were one with the plant; the plant one 
with the animal that ate it; nay, the very operation of thinking 
was but a gyration of atoms; so that from the mind of man 
to the mud on his shoes there was nothing but mechanism; 
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nor was there any God other than the sum-total of the chemical 
elements. It used to be that a learned savant would take his 
stand on the supposedly solid atom of inorganic w~tter, and by 
reciting what he called mechanical laws, explain by them 
the whole structure of nature, casting into the discard the souls 
of plant, brute and man. But with the increasing study of 
organisms, of animal instincts, and of the arbitrary behavior 
of man, together with the crumbling of the atom under the 
feet of the seer, the materialist himself has slipped into the 
discard. Mere matter in motion is no longer accepted as the 
solution of the world-riddle. ‘No longer,” says Professor 
Jennings, “can the biologist be bullied into suppressing ob- 
served results because they are not discovered nor expected 
from work on the non-living parts of nature.” ° 

The ascendency of life over non-life has become so pro- 
nounced that organisms are absorbing the attention of the phi- 
losopher as well as of the scientist. Just as a turn in human 
affairs often prompts a shift in political platforms, so the 
recent disclosures of science have occasioned a desertion of the 
mechanistic molecule and a hurried muster around the organ- 
ism as a coign of vantage. Even though the nineteenth cen- 
tury mechanists with their advocacy of innate physical and 
chemical laws were far removed from the ancient atomists with 
no laws at all, still under the spur of the biological sciences and 
the spell of Bergson’s élan vital an increasing number of mod- 
ern writers are eschewing the name of mechanist or material- 
ist and are espousing the organic view of nature. Instead of 
being asked to regard organisms as simply larger molecules, 
we are now told that molecules and atoms, not to mention 
protons and electrons, are simply smaller organisms. Says 
Professor Whitehead, an advocate of “organic mechanism ” : 
“Biology is the study of larger organisms; whereas physics 


5 Science, Jan. 14, 1927. 
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is the study of smaller organisms.” ° 


The professor avoids 
admitting that organism is synonymous with living matter, but 
his philosophy certainly harks back to hylozoism. 

Since the work last referred to is enjoying a considerable 
vogue it may be used as a fair index of the prevalent trend of 
thought in many minds. Although one instinctively feels that 
proponents of this kind of philosophy cannot but shrink from 
any brief and bold presentation of their tenets, still such a 
presentation, while it is as difficult as it may be disagreeable, 
is all there is room for in the present paper. As has been in- 
dicated, the central doctrine is that of the organism. Now, 
an organism modifies its environment and the environment 
modifies the organism. Nothing is isolated. Everything es- 
sentially involves its surroundings, and they involve it. Every- 
thing is a part of everything else. Thus you have organisms 
as constituent parts of organisms down to the very proton and 
electron. (p. 150) To consider a thing apart from its sur- 
roundings is to consider it in the “abstract,” and therefore 
incompletely. Such enforced isolation is “simple location,” 
and to mistake it for an adequate account of the reality is “ mis- 
placed concreteness ”. (pp. 71-82) The essence of everything 
is profoundly affected by its relatedness to all other things, 
including the mind, and by the relatedness of other things 
to it. (pp. 180 et seq.) A facsimile of this reciprocal inclusion 
of one thing in another, and in all others, is found in time 
and space, which, being continua, are such that each part is 
a miniature or replica of every other part and of the whole. 
(p. 105) Lastly, in the explanation of change we are treated 
to “ atomic time” (p. 185), and a substratum of “ substantial 
activity” (p. 157), “synthesising the relationship into its 
emergent character ”. (p. 180) 

This barest of outlines touches only those points which have 


* Science and the Modern World, p. 150. 
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reference to the present subject. In regard to the organic 
view of nature, it must suffice to remark that this attempt to 
gloss over the difference between “dead” matter, vegetative 
matter and sentient matter, not to speak of the human mind, 
is an instance of the kind of ruse against which Professor Jen- 
nings protests in the article cited above. The theory of the 
mutual inclusion of essences leaves no integer in nature. 
Everything is a fraction. If you say that the whole of nature 
is the integer, your difficulties multiply; for nature is tacitly 
supposed to be infinite in extent; and just as in an infinite 
aggregate of numbers there are as many even numbers as there 
are odd and even together, so in an infinite extent any part, 
e. g. a half, is as great as the whole, with the result that the 
entire notion of inclusion and fractional relationship is lost. 
At any rate there is no correspondence in nature to plural 
numbers, and arithmetic becomes pure fiction. Finally, Pro- 
fessor Whitehead’s theory of change seems to be that of cine- 
matic reiteration of a recognizable pattern (Ch. VIII), with 
the substratum of activity as a kind of screen, so to speak, on 
which the pattern appears in “ temporal slices”. (Ch. VII) To 
accept all this on the warrant of one man’s intuition of reality 
is to put a heavy strain on reason and common sense. 

The Aristotelian answer to the question “ What is matter?” 
need be but briefly sketched. The answer is that there are 
not only different types of matter in one grade, but essentially 
different grades—inorganic, vegetative and sentient. Scientific 
recognition of such grades seems to be accorded by the doctrine 
of “emergence”; and if by emergence is meant a transforma- 
tion to an essentially higher grade, there is no reason to quarrel 
with the term. Aristotle’s philosophy, moreover, accepts the 
evidence that there are in nature many larger natural units, 
such as a plant or an animal, each complete in itself; in other 


' words, that each is a supposit: and it rejects the doctrine that 


there can be no individual entities other than the ultimate 
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atoms, as Democritus supposed. In the face of the evidence 
for the unity of compounds, Aristotle dismisses the atomistic 
teaching with the blunt argument that two can never be one, 
nor one two.’ Lastly, each unit has a natural bent to preserve 
its own integrity and that of its species, or, failing in this, to 
contribute to the advantage of other entities. This twofold 
aptitude is what relates the units to one another and makes 
the world a cosmos instead of a chaos. 

Aristotle’s complaint against Democritus and his associate 
Leucippus is reduced to the charge that they “ lazily neglected ” 
to give an adequate explanation of material phenomena,*® and 
indicated only a remote material cause.? On the other hand, 
to deny all change was too much. New natural units clearly 
came into existence and went out of existence. It could not 
be thought that they sprang from sheer nothingness and disap- 
peared into the same. The only solution was that the new 
substances were formed from other matter and were resolved 
back into it. But in the dissolution of a body you must finally 
come to some ingredients which are incapabie of further dis- 
solution. These are the elements. An element is a substance 
which is not itself a compound, but which can enter into com- 
bination. The fact that the physics of Aristotle’s day supplied 
him with wrong examples of elements is of no great conse- 
quence; he knew that there must be elements of some kind 


just as we do. When elements combine they form a substance 
which is not identical with either of the two components. Still, 
in a true compound, the properties of the new substance can- 
not be a total replacement of the elementary properties; if 
there were total replacement there would be transmutation 
instead of combination. That the ancients understood this is 
clear from the fact that they distinguished between the two. 


* Metaph., vi, 13. 
8 Metaph., i, 4. Oxford Translation. 
® Metaph., xii, 2. 
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The primary substances were elements of the compound simply 
because their properties were not utterly obliterated in the 
compound. Transmutation was a totally different change. 
“ The elements,” says Averroes, “cannot transmute one another, 
unless the transmuted element puts off its own form and takes 
on that of the transmuting element. They are, therefore, not 
elements with respect to one another.” *° 

Aristotle himself precipitated a discussion ** which has con- 
tinued within this school to the present day. It is a discus- 
sion about the nature of compounds, and although it centers 
around the endurance of the elements in the new unit, it is 
not a dispute as to whether the properties of the elements disap- 
pear beyond recognition, for it was admitted from the start 
that they do not; the problem is how their union in one evident 
supposit can best be explained. It is not pertinent to enter 
upon that discussion here. Another discussion concerns the 
physical distinction between mere matter and substantial form, 
the argument for which is hinted at in the above quotation 
from Averroes. But it must not be thought that this distinction 
is the bone of contention between Aristotle and the atomists. 
His case against them is in no way connected with the transmu- 
tation of elements or with conclusions therefrom. 

Aristotle and his followers accept the obvious characters of 
material substance which are conceded by science and common 
sense to be extension and active properties. The extension 
is common, the properties specific. To this philosophy, there- 
fore, the material world is an aggregate of extended substances 
instinct with forces of various types. The hidden forces of 
nature which are displayed when inorganic matter enters the 
living body can be evoked only by the agency of such a body. 


Tn the case of man these same material forces are employed for 


1° De Coelo, iii, 3. 
™ De Coelo, iii, 3. “ Whether the elements are in the compound actually 
or potentially is still in dispute.” 
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all the vegetative and sense functions, even when they are 
under the arbitrary control of the will. And however limited 
that control may be in this particular field, the controlling 
principle is itself known to be other than matter and therefore 
not identical with the body because the characteristic human 
operations, willing and intellection, are not dictated by the laws 
of matter and are impossible for matter to perform. 

The Aristotelian and Scholastic answer to the question “ What 
is the world made of?” is frankly a pluralistic one. But while 
monistic theories are being constantly revamped to suit the 
discoveries of science, Scholastic philosophy is ever ready to 
go before the public with increasing assurance that the advance 
of knowledge will demonstrate that it is on the right road to 
nature’s inner secrets. 

J. A. 


St. Louis University. 
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PREPOSITINUS CANCELLARIUS PARISIENSIS 


HE program of the Bibliotheque Thomiste comprises 
“studies on authors and texts anterior to St. Thomas 
which will throw any light on the thought of the Angelic Doc- 


tor.”’ 


It is in line with this program that Pére Mandonnet and 
his collaborators dream of constructing, through the publica- 
tion of such works, a great historic introduction and comment- 
ary to the writings of St. Thomas. Pére Théry, co-director 
with Professor Gilson of Les Archives d’Histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du Moyen Age, was one of the first to suggest that a 
man like Prepositinus, who shares with William of Auxerre 
the honor of being quoted by name in the works of St. Thomas, 
and whose opinions are continually given prominence by Albert 
the Great and Alexander of Hales, must have played a more 
important réle in pre-Thomistic thought than has been indi- 
cated by the historians of medieval philosophy. Three pages 
in the Histoire Inttéraire de la France,’ a dozen in Mousignor 
Grabmann,” some scattered remarks in Hauréau® give but a 
slender parcel of facts about Prepositinus. He was a Lombard 
who from 1206 to 1209 filled the post of Chancellor at Paris. 
At an indefinite period before this he had labored among the 
heretics. Add to this a vague acquaintance with some of his 
works, and we exhaust the knowledge of scholars about Preposi- 
tinus who actually played a tremendous role in the second part 
of the twelfth century. 

The readers of the New Scholasticism are here offered the 
conclusions of the critical introduction to the Prepositint Can- 


1 Histoire Littéraire de la France, T. XVI, pp. 583-586. 

* Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode (Freiburg i. Breisgau, 1911), 
T. II, pp. 552-563. 

* Notices et Eaxtraits (Paris, 1890-1893); id. Mélanges Julien Hawet 
(Paris, 1895), pp. 297-303. 
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cellarit Parisiensis Opera Omnia which the Bibliotheque Tho- 
miste now has in press. 

Prepositinus (the MSS give sporadically the forms: Pre- 
positivus, Prepositus) was born in the Lombard plain. The 
appellation ‘Cremonensis’ rests on the attribution of a few 
manuscripts, but there is no authority in the archives of 
Cremona to justify any connection with that city. A manu- 
script of the College of Navarre * gives his name as Guillelmus, 
another manuscript (Q. 32 sup. of the Ambrosian Library) 
attributes his Summa Contra Hereticos to G. Pergamensis, 
while MS Lat. 14859 of the Bibl. Nat. seems to justify the 
form Prevostin. Thus there is a probability that Prepositinus 
was known by his contemporaries as Guillaume Prevostin, and 
that he came from Bergamo, not Cremona. 

He must have been born before 1140 because in 1203 ° he is 
characterized by Innocent III as a man in his dotage; in 1194 ® 
he had already attained a world-wide reputation; again, he fol- 
lowed the lectures of Maurice deSully before that master was 
elevated to the See of Paris in 1160.7 It looks as if he had for 
masters, not only Maurice, but also Petrus Comestor and Acha- 
rdus of St. Victor. These facts hardly permit us to place his 
birth after 1140. 

After years spent in preparation, he was eventually licensed 
and set up to teach in the University of Paris. This conclu- 
sion may be drawn from the Questiones Prepositini Cancel- 
larii Parisiensis,® which reflect the form of university teaching 
in fashion at the time, other examples of which exist in the 
Questiones of Odo of Soissons and Robert of Melun. 


Monsignor Grabmann has called attention to a remark of 


William of Auvergne that Prepositinus had passed a long time 


* Revue des Bibliothéques, T. XI, p. 370. 
5 Potthast, R. P. R. 1181-2. 

*M. G. H., SS. XX, 326. 

7 Bibl. Mazarine, MS 1708, fol. 255c. 

Ibid. 
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among the heretics, “ qui diw conversatus est inter eos.” ® Since 
we are able to follow his career almost year by year from 1188 
to the end of his life toward 1210, we are obliged to place this 
missionary period, passed among the heretics of Northern Italy, 
between the first and second professorship at Paris. 

The time of the second teaching period at Paris is certain. 
On January 28, 1193,!° Prepositinus assisted with Maurice 
deSully and Robert, Abbot of St. Victor, at the First Mass of 
one of his pupils, none other than St. John of Matha, the 
founder of the Trinitarians. The presence of Prepositinus at 
Paris shortly after 1187 is suggested by one of the sermons of 
the Parisian cycle (Bibl. Arsenal MS 453) where he makes 
allusion to the recent fall of Jerusalem. 

The reputation of Prepositinus as a master, which Otto of 
St. Blaise has recorded in his chronicle for the year 1194," 
coincides with his nomination to the post of scholasticus at 
Mayence, an important post, for we know that the schools in 
Mayence were numerous, and we possess several acts which en- 
lighten us on the school reform which had taken place there in 
1190.12. The Regesta Archiepiscoporum Moguntinensium 
enables us to trace the activity of Prepositinus within the chap- 
ter, while a study of his works permits us to date from this 
period some of his sermons, the Summa de Officits and the 
Summa super Psalterium. 

It is while he was scholasticus at Mayence that Prepositinus 
seems to have entered the diplomatic service of the curia. The 
Chronicon Montis Sereni has recorded his activity as judex 
delegatus in the controversy between Siffrid, Abbot of Pegau, 
and Everard, Bishop of Merseberg, one of those interminable 


*Grabmann, op. cit., T. II, p. 553. 

1° Bibl. Nat. MS Lat. 9753, fol. 10c. 

11M. G. H., SS. XX, 326. 

12 Gudenus, Codex Diplomaticus (Gittingen, 1743), T. I. pp. 295, 297, 
299. 

18 RAM. ed. Bohmer, XXX, p. 309. 
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disputes in which Innocent III had himself, when a Cardinal, 
played a rdle.** Again in 1198 7° he is charged by Innocent 
III to furnish information about Conrad, Bishop of Hildes- 
heim, who, on his own authority, had transferred himself to the 
See of Wurtzberg, and to renew the papal excommunication if 
Conrad did not immediately obey the Pope’s orders. 

It is strange that having been involved in this case and been 
a witness of Innocent’s policy and the rigor of his measures, 
Prepositinus did not hesitate to oppose the Pope in the disputed 
election at Mayence in 1200. 

In this cause célébre ‘* Prepositinus was the spokesman of 
the chapter, sent by them to Rome. When the case had been 
decided against them by Guy Poré, the Papal Legate, the chap- 
ter did not desist in its opposition. Prepositinus must have 
been the ringleader, for he was personally threatened with ex- 
communication and privation of his benefices by Innocent III 
in a letter of particular virulence dated April 9, 1203.17 There 
are indications that Prepositinus resigned his benefices almost 
immediately on receipt of this letter, for Magister Symeon, his 
successor, was confirmed in office by the Pope in December of 
the same year.’® 

Far from having a broken career, Prepositinus appears again 
in Paris in 1206 as Chancellor of the university and judge 
delegate of the Pope in the affairs of the Monastery of St. 
Jean-en-Vallée de Chartres.1® The years which follow are full 
of activity. The old man, who had been sneeringly told by the 
Pope that he was in his dotage, continues to represent the 
Papacy in matters of greater and lesser import. This in no 


14M. G. H., SS. XXIII, p. 203. 

15 Potthast, op. cit., 532. 

16 Tbid., 1647. 

17 Potthast, op. cit., 1881. 

18 Thid., 2044. 

2° Merlet, Cartulaire de St. Jean-en-Vallée de Chartres (Chartres, 1906), 
p-. 73. 
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sense affected his intellectual output. He preached constantly. 
We possess in MS 543 of the Bibl. Arsenal his university ser- 
mons; particularly noticeable is the sermon delivered at the: 
consecration of Pierre de Nemour as Bishop of Paris in 1208.?° 
In this same period was composed his magnum opus, the Sum- 
ma Theologica. These three years of tremendous activity come 
to a sudden close toward the end of 1209. Certain acts show us 
that Prepositinus had been replaced in his functions of judge 
delegate.** It is difficult to say if his career was cut off by 
death, or if he ended his days in a monastery, as did others of 
the great Parisian masters, Pierre le Mangeur, Maurice de 
Sully, and Pierre le Chantre. The latter course seems the more 
probable. Prepositinus is not mentioned in the obituary of 
Notre Dame but in that of St. Martin des Champs, to which 
monastery he left his books. But when? His successor, Jean 
de Chandelles, was still a simple canon in September, 1209.7? 
The date of his death, February twenty-fifth, given in the obi- 
tuary, shows that his career lasted at least into 1210, but not 
until 1231,7* as was thought by Lecoy de la Marche and those 
who follow him. The sermon on which he bases his opinion 
is not by Prepositinus but by a prevost of Notre Dame.** 

Prepositinus was a prolific writer. There have come down 
to us in manuscript the following works which are listed below 
in chronological order: 

(A) Questiones Magistri Prepositini Cancellaru Parisiensis 

(B) Summa de penttentia injungenda 

(C) Summa de officus 

(D) Summa super Psalterium, and Collecta ex distinctiont- 

bus Prepositint 


20 Bibl. Arsenal, MS 543, fol. 214b. 

*1 Merlet, op. cit., p. 51; Cartulaire de Meaua, Bibl. Nat., MS Lat. 5528, 
fol. 26b. 

22 Molinier, Obituaires de la province de Sens (Paris, 1902), T. I, p. 427. 

3 Ta Ohaire Francaise au XIII* siécle (Paris, 1886), p. 87. 

% Bibl. Nat. N. A. L. 338, fol. 227. 
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(E) Summa contra Hereticos 
(F) Summa Theologica 
(G) Sermones 


In the following paragraphs an effort will be made to give in 
a few words some of the conclusions resulting from a study of 
these works. No attention will be paid to the sermons. 


(A) 


The Questiones Magistri Prepositint Cancellarui Parisiensis 


have come down to us in a single manuscript (Bibl. Mazarine, 


1708). This work is tripartite: a series of some 150 questions, 
followed by a short tractate De peccato originali, succeeded in 
turn by a fresh series of 50 questions. The two series of ques- 
tions do not belong to the same year, but they do belong to the 
same cycle and resemble in matter and form the Questiones of 
Odo of Soissons. In all probability they represent the class 
notes of the theological course professed by Prepositinus. There 
is neither head nor tail to the order of the questions, as one 
may see from this typical example: 


fol. : Utrum difficultas operis augeat meritum. 

fol. 256d: Utrum sacerdos fornicator auditur a Christo, 
nec non. 

fol. : Si Christus resurrexerit cum sanguine qui a la- 
tere manavit. 

fol. De gibbosis, si cum gibbis resurgent. 


This incoherent order does not prove that we have here a 
series of questiones de quolibet, as is the opinion of Monsignor 
Grabmann,”° but rather indicates the nature of twelfth century 
theological instruction, where the professor treated his matter 
in the order suggested by the Scripture text he was expounding. 


*° Grabmann, op. cit., T. II, p. 554. 
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There are indications that the text may be a reportatio made by 
one of Prepositinus’ students. This is the opinion of M. Chas.- 
V. Langlois. On the other hand, Pére Mandonnet sees therein 
the class notes which Prepositinus prepared for himself at the 
outset of his career. At all events, the work was composed in 
the circle comprising Maurice deSully, Pierre le Mangeur, and 
Payen de Corbeil. 
(B) 

MS 1413 of the Vienna Library likewise contains a work of 
Prepositinus which has come down to us in a single and mutil- 
ated copy. We have here a short treatise on penance which 
Prepositinus composed. at the request of friends for the use of 
busy priests whose theological instruction was of a rudimentary 
character. The date of composition must remain vague; a ref- 
erence to Magister P. Capuanus gives as a terminus ad quem 
1198, the date on which Peter of Capua was raised to the 
Cardinalate. On the other hand, a citation of Gratian’s De- 
cretum gives us the middle of the century as the terminus a quo, 
though the archaic character of the citation points toward the 
early part of the second half of the century. This little trea- 
tise, not more than 4,000 words, strikes a new note. Preposi- 
tinus has no faith in the tariff system of penances—in that he 
is not an innovator—but. he underlines the obligations on the 
part of the confessor to weigh well the physical and psycho- 
logical characteristics of his penitents before fixing a penance, 
and if need be, tc consult a physician for his own guidance.*® 
This seems to strike a new note. The Summa de Peniteniia 
injungenda is one of the first of a flood of little tractates on 
confession, which became popular particularly after the reform 
of the Fourth Council of the Lateran. 


7° MS cit. fol. 131c. Ad quod dico quod si ista circumstancia scilicet 
qualitas corporis considerari debet circa peccantem quod multum ratione 
nititur, si sacerdos ignorat fisicam, non multum videtur absurdum, si super 
hoc physicum consultat. 
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(C) 

The Summa contra Hereticos was first taken notice of by 
Monsignor Grabmann ** in MS 434 of the Douai Library, but 
he could not appreciate its importance since he had only an 
indirect acquaintance with the work. Mbolinier ?* had exam- 
ined in the Ambrosian Library (Q-32 sup.) a manuscript al- 
ready noted by Muratori which was attributed to G. Perga- 
mensis. This manuscript had been mutilated just at the point 
where the author began to treat of the Passagini, and Molinier 
was of the opinion that his exhaustive researches in the Italian 
libraries left little hope of finding the entire work. He la- 
mented the loss, for our knowledge of the Passagini was ex- 
tremely vague. Yet we have two complete copies of the treatise 
of G. Pergamensis (who is in reality G. Prepositinus, perhaps 
from Bergamo, perhaps from Cremona), the one anonymous in 
the Cod. Vat. Lat. 4303, and the second attributed to Preposi- 
tinus in the MS 434 of Douai. 

Muratori ?° has dated this treatise circa 1230, but the restitu- 
tion to its rightful author requires a date between 1184 and 
1209, somewhere near the beginning of Innocent the Third’s 
Pontificate.*° 


(D) 


A still more important treatise of Prepositinus is the Summa 
de Officiis, not so much in itself but because it turns out to be 
the principal source of one of the most popular works ever 
written on the liturgy of the Church: the Rationale Divinorum 


27Grabmann, op. cit., p. 554. 

28 Archives des Missions scientifiques (3rd series, 1888), T. XIV, pp. 
147-149. 

2° Antiquitates Italicae Medii Aevi. T. VI, p. 150. 

*° For an account of the doctrines professed by the Passagii or Passagini 
consult Revue des Sciences Théologiques et Philosophiques, July, 1927. 
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Officiorum of Durandus of Mende. Dom Pez *! had noted a 
manuscript in the library of the Benedictines at Salzburg, but 
the lapse of years and the inaccessibility of the monastery 
resulted in scholars doubting its existence or authenticity.” 
In 1904 Professor Haskins ** called attention to a second copy 
among the Add. MSS of the British Museum, in the number 
18335. A third copy exists in the same library—Add. MSS 
18325. 

We have in this text a treatise on the liturgy of the Church, 
its feasts and fasts, the offices of the day and night for the whole 
cycle of the year, a work similar to those of Rupert of Tuy, 
Hugh of St. Victor, John Beleth, and the Gemma Anime of 
Honorius of Autun. 

Prepositinus borrows little from his predecessors, save from 
Honorius whose framework or plan he has adopted. His devel- 
opment is independent, and his borrowings are seldom literal. 

The case of Durandus is entirely different. The de Officius 
fills 50 folios in small writing of a manuscript in 4°. Of this 
fully 45 have passed into the Rationale to constitute almost in 
their entirety Books VI and VII of Durandus’ masterpiece. 

At times the Bishop of Mende splits up the text of Preposi- 
tinus and comments on it in the identical manner and spirit of 
the original or again he copies folio after folio as if he felt he 
could not improve on his source. 

The de Officiis, which marks Prepositinus as one of the 
Church’s great liturgical writers, was composed certainly before 
1198, perhaps before 1196, since he copiously utilizes it for 
his Summa super Psalterium, which can be dated with cer- 
tainty between these two years, 1196 and 1198. 


*1 Thesaurus Anecdotorum, T. I, Preface vii, No. 12. 
*? Hauréau, Mélanges Julien Havet, p. 301. 
*° American Historical Review, X (1904), 6. 
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(E) 


Monsignor Grabmann ** indicates as a copy of the Summa 
Theologica, the MS. Clm., 4784. Instead of the Swmma, the 
manuscript contains a small theological dictionary in the nature 
and form of the Summa Abel of Pierre le Chantre. It is 
termed Collecta ex distinctionibus Prepositini, and we believe 
it to be an excerpt from a more extensive work by Prepositinus 
which is no longer extant. It would seem that works of this 
sort, which give the fourfold sense (literal, allegorical, etc.) of 
words in Holy Writ were used verbatim by preachers and exe- 
getes in the last quarter of the twelfth century and on through 
the thirteenth. This new type of scriptural commentary was 
introduced by one of three Parisian masters: Pierre le Chantre, 
Pierre de Poitiers, or Prepositinus. 

The Collecta ex distinctionibus Prepositint was utilized for 
the composition of the Summa super Psaltertwm which exists 
in two mutilated copies: Bibl. Nat. MS Lat. 454, containing 
59 psalms, and Bibl. Capitolare d’Assisi 55, containing 50 
psalms. We have a similar commentary on the Psalms by 
Pierre de Poitiers,** and its source which is found in Bibl. Nat. 
MS Lat. 454, though the distinctiones are here grouped after 
the order they will occupy in the commentary, not alphabetic- 
ally. Pierre le Chantre composed a commentary in the same 
style but the source has not come to light.** This is not the 
Summa Abel,®™ natural as the inference seems. 

On the other hand, we are astonished to find an immense 
amount of material common to the Summa Abel and the com- 
mentaries of Prepositinus and Pierre de Poitiers. The prob- 
lem is intricate, but it seems possible to unravel the tangle. 


Grabmann, op. cit., p. 555. 
85 Bibl. Nat. MSS Lat. 455, 14424; Bibl. Maz. 1365, etc. 
_ ** British Museum, Royal 10C =, ete. 
*7 Bibl. Nat. MSS Lat. 455, 613, 3236b, 3388, 3664, 14923, etc. 
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Suffice it to say that we are in the presence of an entirely new 
genre, we are dealing with intelligences of fresh originality, 
with three Parisian masters who were contemporaries, one of 
whom originated the style. The solution is technical, and the 
links fall in place, whichever end of the chain is held in the air. 
But there are indications which point to Prepositinus as the 
originator of this type of writing. 


(F) 

We now come to the Summa Theologica, the magnum opus 
of Prepositinus. The work has come down to us in 36 manu- 
scripts, which for the most part contain the whole work,*® at 
times more or less important fragments.°® The Summa en- 
joyed a wide popularity as is evident from the distribution of 
the manuscripts. 

A few of the manuscripts give the idea that the Summa of 
Prepositinus is a commentary on the Lombard (Oxford, Uni- 
versity 61: Incipit prologus Prepositini Cremonensis super 
libros sententiarum Petri Lumbardi), but this is in no sense 
true. The Summa Theologica is an independent work, built 
on a definite plan. Though the four books, de Deo, de Crea- 
turis, de Incarnatione, and de Sacramentis, follow the IV Inbri 
Sententiarum, the order of the questions within the books is 
totally different, while the de Incarnatione is visibly independ- 


88 Cambrai, 402; Paris, Bibl. Nat., MSS Lat. 14526, 15738; Bibl. Maza- 
rine, 1004 (982); St. Genevieve, 1200 (6: 1313), 1417 (45); Oxford, 
Balliol 210, Bodleian 133; British Museum, Harley 3596; Royal 9 E 146, 
Assisi 55, Lucca 321 (B 222); Vat. Lat. 1174; Todi 71; Milan; Ambro- 
sian 168; Vienna, Cod. Pal. Lat. 1409, 1501; Munich, Clm. 6985; Er- 
langen 353; Erfurt. Amp. Oct. 22; Einsedeln 230; Bruges 237; La Haye: 
Meerman-Westreen, B 33 (479) ; Cambridge, University Library 704; Pem- 
broke 225 (S 2515). 

*° Bibl. d’Arras 965 (394); Dijon 564 (325); Paris, Bibl. Nat. MSS 
Lat. 12387, 13420; Tours 142; Toulouse 159; Oxford, University 61, Bod- 
leian 80; Rome: Ottob. 601; Todi 65. 
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ent of the Lombard’s influence. The first book, wherein Prepo- 
sitinus applies the principles of grammar and logic to theology, 
has perhaps most influenced twelfth century thought. Con- 
siderable sections of this book have passed into the kindred 
works of Roland of Cremona, the first Dominican master at 
the University of Paris, and into that of Alexander of Hales. 

While it is evident that the Summa is a work composed by 
Prepositinus himself, an examination of the manuscripts shows 
that a faithful tradition of the text is accompanied by an uncer- 
tainty in the order of the questions treated, to such a degree 
that we may almost regard the form preserved in Bibl. Nat. 
MS Lat. 14526 as a second edition of the work. But even in 
this recension we can be sure that the work was composed at 
Paris between 1206 and 1209, during the period of Preposi- 
tinus’ chancellorship. It is particularly worthy of note that 
in this work of capital importance there is little trace of those 
master ideas which characterize Scholasticism in its full bloom. 
There are only four explicit citations of Aristotle, and these 
are of his logical treatises. The Summa of Prepositinus be- 
longs clearly to the early period of Scholasticism, yet it gives 
us definite, if negative, information on the entry of Aristotle 
into the schools. At the very moment when Prepositinus was 
composing his Summa he was probably conferring with the 
authorities on the condemnation which took place in 1210,*° 
yet no consideration whatsoever is given to the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle in his own writings. Must it not be that the Meta- 
physics had penetrated the Faculty of Arts but had not yet 
reached the Faculty of Theology ? 

Professor Paul Fournier is never tired of repeatin,: a triple 
test for the importance of a man in the literary history of the 
Middle Ages: the number cf manuscripts of his works which 
are preserved, the diffusion of these manuscripts, the ab- 


*° Denifle-Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, T. I, p. 79. 
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stracts, abbreviations or borrowings made by later writers. 
Judged by these canons Prepositinus must be regarded as a 
personage of primary importance. There are extant not less 
than 80 manuscripts containing the works of this Parisian 
chancellor, which are to be found in all the principal libraries 
of Europe. The Summa Theologica continued to be copied 
into the fifteenth century,*? while the de Officiis is still read 
today by any liturgist who fingers a Durandus or a Dom Gue- 
ranger. These considerations permit us to understand the 
appreciation of Aubry de Trois Fontaines,** preserved in his 
chronicle Vir admirabilis, and to comprehend why St. Thomas 
and Albert considered the opinion of Prepositinus worthy of 
particular consideration. 


Grorce LacomBeE. 
Paris. 


“ Clm. 6985. 
“M. G. H., SS. XXIII, 891. 
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FONDEMENT DE LA DISTINCTION DE PUISSANCE 
ET ACTE SELON SAINT THOMAS 


ANS cet article, nous voudrions rappeler briévement 

comment la doctrine de l’acte et de la puissance, bien 
comprise, est lame de toute la philosophie d’Aristote et de 
saint Thomas, et comment au contraire ce serait la destruction 
totale de cette méme doctrine de concevoir la puissance comme 
un acte imparfait, telle que l’ont congue quelques scolastiques 
et aprés eux Leibnitz. 

Beaucoup d’auteurs, tenant plus ou moins compte de cette 
divergence, disent bien, par maniére de définition nominale, ce 
qu’est l’acte et la puissance, indiquent leurs relations mutuelles 
et les axiomes communément admis dans |’Ecole, mais sans 
déterminer suffisamment, avec Aristote, pourquoi, il est néces- 
saire d’admettre la réalité d’une puissance entre le néant et 
Vétre déterminé, ni comment la puissance se distingue de la 
privation, du simple possible, ou 4 l’opposé de l’acte imparfait. 

Voila ce qu’il faut tout d’abord noter afin qu’apparaisse da- 


vantage la valeur des applications de cette doctrine soit dans 
Yordre de l’étre, soit dans ordre d’opération. C’est sur ce 
point que portera cet article et sur les premiéres de ces appli- 
cations, celles relatives 4 l’ordre de l’étre, en s’élevant des étres 


sensibles jusqu’a Dieu. 


DEFINITION DE LA PUISSANCE ET NECESSITE DE SA DISTINCTION 
REELLE DE L’ACTE. 


Selon Aristote, comme il appert dans la Physique L. I et II, 
et la Metaphysique L. I, V, et IX, la distinction réelle entre la 
puissance et l’acte est absolument nécessaire, pour concilier ce 
double fait d’expérience: le devenir et la multiplicité des étres 
avec le principe de contradiction ou d’identité: “TVétre est 
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Pétre, le non-étre est le non-étre,” ou “1’étre n’est pas le non- 
étre,” et “il ne peut pas y avoir de milieu entre le néant et 
Pétre.” 

Que ce soit 14 l’enseignement d’Aristote, on le voit claire- 
ment par la solution qu’il donne aux arguments de Parménide. 
En vertu du principe d’identité ou de contradiction, Parmé- 
nide, 4 l’opposé d’Héraclite, entendait nier tout changement et 
toute multiplicité dans les étres: 1°. L’étre, disait-il, ne peut 
venir de l’étre, ex ente non fit ens, car ce qui devient n’existe 
pas encore, et l’étre d’ou il procéderait existe déja, est déja 
déterminé et n’a plus de détermination 4 recevoir; ex ente non 
fit ens, quia jam est ens; ex statua non fit statua, quia jam est 
statua; ex bove non fit bos, quia jam est bos, et id quod fit 
nondum est. Par ailleurs rien ne peut provenir du non-étre, 
car le non-étre n’est pas, c’est le néant méme, et du néant rien 
ne peut venir: ex nthilo nihil fit. Conséquence absolue: i n’y 
a pas de devenir. 

2°. La limitation, la diversité et la multiplicité des étres ne 
peut évidemment pas s’expliquer par |’étre lui-méme, ni par 
un principe qui lui soi’ étranger, car en dehors de l’étre, il n’y 
a que le non-étre, et le non-étre c’est le néant. Donec l’étre 
demeure un, indivis, unique. Une seule substance existe, et il 
est absolument impossible qu’une seconde substance soit réali- 
sée, elle ne pourrait se distinguer de la premiére, comme dira 
plus tard Spinoza. 

Platon, pour résoudre ces deux arguments de Parménide, 
avait distingué l’étre et “le non-étre qui d’une certaine maniére 
existe,” sans étre de soi déterminé, c’est ainsi que pour lui la 
matiére est un non-étre qui est comme le réceptacle de la par- 
ticipation des Idées; et ainsi s’expliquait en cette matiére et 
par elle la multiplicité des étres de méme espéce et le devenir.* 

Aristote résolut plus profondément et plus clairement aussi 


Cf. Platon, Sophista, 241d, 257a, 259e. 
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ces mémes arguments de Parménide par la distinction de l’acte 
et de la puissance.” 

*L’étre, dit-il, ne peut venir de l’étre en acte, parce qu’il 
existerait avant de devenir et ce qui devient n’est pas encore, 
par exemple, la statue ne provient pas de la statue, mais de 
cette matiére, qui auparavant était statue en puissance, et alors 
la statue en acte provient de ce qui était statue en puissance; 
elle est faite du bois qui pouvait devenir statue, en recevant 
une détermination nouvelle. 

Qu’est-ce done que la puissance, ou l’étre en puissance d’ou 
provient la statue, c’est le bois en tant que déterminable. 

Mais le déterminable comme tel, qu’est-il ? 

1°. Ce n’est pas le néant: ex nihilo nihil fit, comme disait 


Parménide ; 

2°. Ce n’est pas le non-étre, la seule négation ou privation 
de la forme statue: cette négation de soi n’est rien, et ex nthilo 
per se nthil fit; de plus cette négation se trouve aussi bien dans 


Yair et dans l’eau que dans le bois, et il ne peuvent pourtant 
pas devenir statue ; 

3°. Ce n’est pas l’essence du bois selon laquelle le bois est 
déja en acte, ni sa forme actuelle: de l’étre déja en acte rien ne 
vient, car ce qui devient auparavant n’était pas; 

4°. Le déterminable comme tel n’est pas non plus la forme 
imparfaite de la statue, c’est-a-dire l’acte imparfait, car cet acte 
imparfait ce serait déja la configuration de la statue en devenir ; 
on ne ferait ainsi que reculer la question: c’est le commence- 
ment méme du devenir, l’acte aussi imparfait que possible, 
qu’il faut expliquer. 

Le “ déterminable ” qui devient la statue, est la capacité 
réelle du bois 4 recevoir la forme statue, capacité qui ne se 
trouve ni dans l’air, ni dans l’eau; on la nomme puissance réelle 
& devenir statue ou statue en puissance. 


* Physique, L. I, c. 8; Métaphysique, L. I, c. 5; L. IV et IX. 
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Voila comment Aristote définit la puissance dans la Phy- 
sique, tandis que Platon parlait d’un “ non-étre existant en quel- 
que maniére ”, qu’il confondait tantdt avec la privation, tantét 
avec la possibilité, tantét au contraire avec l’acte imparfait. 
C’est pourquoi la conception platonicienne de la matiére et du 
non-€tre est demeurée toujours trés obscure. 

S. Thomas perfectionne la notion aristotélicienne de la puis- 
sance réelle passive, en la distinguant davantage de la pure 
possibilité. Cette derniére seule est prérequise 4 la création 
ex nthilo, mais elle ne suffit pas au devenir, qui demande un 
sujet déterminable ou muable. De plus la création, ne sup- 
posant aucune puissance réelle passive, requiert une puissance 
active infinie; elle ne peut donc étre attribuée qu’a Dieu, et non 
pas au statuaire qui est cause de la statue.® 

Ainsi s’explique, contre Parménide, le devenir ou le change- 
ment. Quelque chose provient non de |’étre en acte, mais de 
létre en puissance. 

De méme s’explique la multiplicité des formes ou des actes: 
Quand ce qui était en puissance est en acte, il y a encore une 
puissance réelle sous l’acte qu’elle regoit; le bois, ayant déja la 
forme statue, “ peut ” la perdre et en recevoir une autre. Mais 
aussi longtemps que la forme statue reste dans le bois, elle est 
recue et “ limitée” par lui. Cette méme forme numérique n’est 
plus participable, bien qu’une forme en tout semblable puisse 
étre produite dans une autre matiére. Ainsi s’explique la 
multiplication de la forme d’Apollon par exemple, selon qu’elle 
peut étre recue et qu’elle l’est de fait dans diverses matiéres 
secondes: le bois, la terre, le marbre, etc., et ainsi elle est 
participable 4 Vinfini. 

De tout ceci il apparait clairement, au moins dans l’ordre des 
étres sensibles, que l’acte, en tant que perfection, n’est pas la 
puissance ou la capacité de perfection, mais il est limité et mul- 
tiplié par la puissance. 


*Ta. q. 45 a. 1, 2, 5; Ila. q. 75, a. 8. 
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Or si l’acte n’est pas la puissance; si celle-ci ne peut s’iden- 
tifier avec l’acte imparfait ; si ce jugement, fondé 4 la fois d’une 
part sur le principe de contradiction et d’autre part sur |’exist- 
ence du devenir et de la multiplicité, a une valeur objective, 
il s’en suit que la puissance, qui limite l’acte qu’elle regoit, est 
réellement distincte de lui. 

De 1& découlent nombre de conclusions soit dans l’ordre de 
l’étre ou de la substance, soit dans celui de l’agir. Nous note- 
rons ici les premiéres, seulement, en suivant la voie qui s’éléve 
des choses sensibles 4 Dieu. Nous allons voir qu’aucune de ces 
conséquences, déduites soit par Aristote soit par saint Thomas, 
ne tiendrait si l’on concevait la puissance comme un acte im- 
parfait. 


I. LA MATIERE N’EST PAS LA FORME, ET S’EN DISTINGUE 
REELLEMENT. 


Le principe énoncé plus haut: “ V’acte est limité par la puis- 
sance ” apparait beaucoup plus en lumiére, si nous considérons 


les mutations substantielles, soit par exemple ce qui reste aprés 


la mort d’un lion, aprés la corruption de son cadavre, des cen- 
dres certainement privées de toute vie végétative et sensitive, 
soit encore l’assimilation nutritive, en vertu de laquelle l’ali- 
ment non vivant subit une transformation substantielle, pour 
devenir chair vivante, chair humaine. 

Ces mutations substantielles présupposent une pure puis- 
sance, ¢’est-d-dire un sujet purement déterminable et d’aucune 
facgon déterminé. §’il en était autrement, le sujet de ces muta- 
tions serait déja une substance et ces mutations seraient par la 
méme accidentelles et non pas substantielles. 

Mais cette pure puissance ou cette pure capacité de la forme 
substantielle, ce n’est ni le néant: ex nihilo nihil fit, ni la 
simple privation d’une forme 4 acquérir, ni quelque chose de 
substantiel déja déterminé, “ non est quid, nec quale, nec quan- 
tum, nec aliquid hujusmodi”’ ; ce n’est pas non plus la réalisa- 
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tion initiale de la forme ou l’acte imparfait, de méme que le 
bois comme sujet déterminable, qui va devenir statue, n’est pas 


la statue a l’état imparfait, puisque celle-ci ne commence 4 se 
former qu’avec le travail du sculpteur: l’acte imparfait ici est 
le mouvement, mais non la puissance réelle, requise 4 ce mouve- 
ment. Cette capacité de la forme substantielle est done une 
certaine réalité, puissance réelle, qui n’est pas la forme, mais 
lui est opposée, comme le déterminable s’oppose au déterminant. 
De plus cette puissance réelle “ peut ” perdre telle forme sub- 
stantielle et en recevoir une autre: corruptio unius est generatio 
altertus.. Ainsi manifestement la matiére premiére se distin- 
gue réellement de la forme substantielle. 

De la distinction entre la puissance et l’acte dérive donc la 
distinction réelle entre la matiére premiére et la forme. Cette 
distinction est nécessaire 4 l’explication de la mutation sub- 
stantielle. De méme s’explique la multiplicité de la forme 
substantielle. La matiére, restant sous la forme recue, qu’elle 
peut perdre, il s’en suit que, par exemple, la forme du lion est 
participable 4 l’infini dans la matiére, qui la limite, pour con- 
stituer un composé engendré et corruptible. 

Tout ceci est longuement exposé par Aristote dans les deux 
premiers livres de la Physique; la vérité de ce principe, l’acte 
est limité et multiplié par la puissance, y apparait dans sa 
pleine lumiére du moins pour l’ordre des étres sensibles. S. 
Thomas a considéré ce principe de plus haut, c’est-a-dire dans 
le domaine de l’abstraction métaphysique. C’est 4 lui qu’il 
fait appel pour résoudre la question plus universelle de la muta- 
bilit@ et de la multitude des étres finis, méme tout 4 fait spiri- 
tuels, et de l’infinité de Dieu essentiellement et réellement dis 
tinct de tout le créé. 
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II. L’ESSENCE CREEE N’EST PAS SON EXISTENCE}; ELLE EN 
DIFFERE REELLEMENT. 


Ce principe d’Aristote: “la forme n’est limitée que par la 
matiére,” S. Thomas ne le considére pas seulement du point de 
vue physique, mais selon le plus haut degré d’abstraction, du 
point de vue métaphysique. 

Il remarque que la forme est limitée non pas seulement, et 
précisément en tant que forme d’ordre sensible, mais comme 
acte ou perfection. Toute perfection en effet, qui n’est pas 
limitée par elle-méme, l’est de fait par une certaine capacité 
de perfection ou par la matiére en tant que puissance. De la 
Vuniversalité absolue du principe, soit dans l’ordre sensible, soit 
dans l’ordre suprasensible: “1’acte comme perfection n’est li- 
mité que par la puissance, qui est elle-méme une certaine capa- 
cité de perfection.” Or, ajoute S. Thomas, l’existence est un 
acte, et méme c’est ce qu’il y a en toutes choses de plus formel, 
comme actualité ultime, “ esse est maxime formale omnium.” * 
Rien n’a d’actualité que par l’existence. “ Elle est l’actualité 
de toutes choses et des formes elles-mémes; elle n’est done pas 


par rapport aux autres choses comme “ ce qui regoit ” 4 “ ce qui 
? 


est recu,” mais plutét comme ce qui est recu 4 ce qui recoit. 
Quand je dis: l’existence de cet homme ou de ce cheval ou de 
quoi que ce soit, je considére |’existence méme comme quelque 


chose de formel et de recu, non pas comme ce qui est susceptible 


d’exister.” > En soi l’existence n’est pas une perfection limi- 


tée, elle n’est limitée de fait que par la puissance réelle, dans 
laquelle elle est reque; c’est-A-dire par une essence finie, capable 
d’exister. Par contre, comme l’existence de Dieu n’est pas 
regue en une capacité qui la limite, puisque Dieu est l’étre 
méme subsistant, il est manifeste que Dieu est infini, c’est-- 


*Ta. q. 7, a. I. 
5 Ta. q. 4, a. 1; ad 3. 
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dire infiniment parfait,® et par suite “distinct de tous les 
autres étres.”’ 

Ne comprenant pas bien cette notion de la puissance, capa- 
cité de perfection, certains auteurs nient ce principe: “ l’acte 
n’est limité que par la puissance qui le recoit,” ou au moins 
n’admettent pas son application dans l’ordre métaphysique. 
L’acte, disent-ils, est peut-étre limité par lui-méme ou par 
Pagent qui le produit.® 

Peut-on démontrer ce principe? Il est impossible d’en don- 
ner une preuve directe et proprement déductive. Nous avons 
ici non pas une conclusion, mais un principe connu par soi, 
per se notum, par la seule explication des termes d’acte et de 
puissance.® Cependant l’on peut proposer cette explication des 
termes sous une forme discursive, qui soit en méme temps une 
démonstration indirecte ou par l’absurde. 

On dira: L’acte, en tant que perfection de soi illimitée 
dans son ordre (comme |’étre, la sagesse, l’amour), ne peut étre 
limité de fait que par un principe intrinséquement relatif 4 
cette limitation méme. 

Or ce principe, intrinséquement relatif 4 cette limitation 


de l’acte, ne peut étre que la puissance ou une certaine capacité 
de perfection. 


Done l’acte, en tant que perfection, n’est limité que par la 
puissance, qui est elle-méme une capacité de perfection. 

La majeure est évidente. Si l’acte est de fait limité, mais 
non par lui-méme, étant de soi sans limite (comme il appert 
pour l’éxistence, la sagesse, l’amour), il suit done que l’acte est 
limité par un principe autre que lui-méme. De plus ce prin- 


*Ta. q. 7, a 1. 

7 Tbid., ad 3. 

* Suarez, Disp. Met. 30, sect. 2, n. 18 et sq; Disp. Met. 31, sect. 13, n. 
14 sq.; De Angelis, Lib. I, c. 12-15. 

°Cf. Guido Mattiussi, Le XXIV tesi della Filosofia di 8S. Tommaso 
@Aquino approvate dalla 8. Congregazione degli studi (Roma, 1917), 
pp. 1-33. 
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cipe doit étre intrinséquement relatif 4 cette limitation méme. 
S’il en était autrement, il ne pourrait pas exister des étres in- 
trinséquement limités comme la plante et ’homme. 

La mineure est également évidente. Le principe, intrinsé- 
quement relatif 4 la limitation de l’acte, ne peut étre que la 
puissance ou une capacité de perfection, comme par exemple 
essence de la plante limite son existence plus restreinte que 
celle de ’animal, de homme ou de l’ange. I] ne suffit pas 
pour expliquer cette limitation de recourir 4 l’agent, qui est 
cause de la plante; comme il est cause extrinséque, il ne peut 
pas constituer intrinséquement cette limite, c’est-a-dire consti- 
tuer un étre intrinséquement limité. 

De plus l’agent ne peut faire que ce qui peut étre causé. 
Or l’essence de ce qui peut étre causé n’est pas existence, mais 
est seulement susceptible d’exister: Comme dit S. Thomas; 
(Ia. q. 7, a. 2, ad 1): “hoe est contra rationem facti, quod 
essentia ret sit ipsum esse ejus, quia esse subsistens non est esse 
creatum.” 

S’il en était autrement, l’argument de Parménide, renouvelé 
par Spinoza, resterait sans solution. L’étre ne peut se limi- 
ter, ni se multiplier par lui-méme, mais seulement par un 
principe autre que lui. Or en dehors de l’étre, c’est le néant. 

On répond 4 cet argument qu’en dehors de l’existence, il y a 
la capacité réelle de recevoir l’acte d’exister et aussi de le 
limiter. 

Cette capacité receptive, qui limite l’acte, n’est pas le néant, 
ni la privation, ni l’acte imparfait; c’est la puissance réelle et 
réellement distincte de l’acte d’exister, comme la capacité qu’a 
le bois de recevoir la forme d’une statue et de la perdre. Ainsi 
encore la matiére premiére se distingue réellement de la forme 
substantielle qu’elle peut perdre. La matiére, avant toute con- 
sidération de notre esprit, n’est pas la forme. Elle lui est 
méme opposée comme le “ perfectible” 4 ce qui perfectionne, 
le déterminable 4 ce qui détermine. De méme l’essence créée 
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ou la capacité receptive de l’existence, n’est pas son existence; 
elle ne comprend pas |’existence dans sa raison formelle (I’es- 
sence de la plante n’inclut pas l’existence comme prédicat essen- 
tiel) ; et elle-méme, l’essence, n’appartient pas non plus 4 la 
raison formelle de l’existence: celle-ci peut en effet avoir telles 
ou telles autres limites ou méme encore étre sans limite. L’es- 
sence finie et son existence s’opposent donc comme le perfect- 
ible 4 ce qui perfectionne, le déterminable 4 ce qui détermine 
ou comme la limite 4 ce qui est limité.2° Done elles sont réelle- 
ment distinctes avant toute considération de l’ésprit. On ne 
saurait le nier sans rejeter soit l’objectivité de notre intelli- 
gence, soit la vérité de cette proposition: l’essence de cette 
plante n’est pas son existence. Cette distinction réelle n’est pas 
perceptible par les sens, ni par l’imagination; mais l’intelli- 
gence différe des sens et de l’imagination en ce qu’elle voit ou 
lit, au dedans des choses, l’intelligible caché sous le sensible, 
intus legit. 

On voit par 14 quelle différence il y a entre la doctrine de 
S. Thomas et celle de ceux qui disent: “1’étre est absolument 
simple, et donc, tout ce qui de quelque maniére existe est étre 
en acte, bien qu’il puisse étre aussi en puissance 4 quelque autre 
chose.” Pour eux la matiére premiére est déja en acte, au moins 
en acte imparfait; de méme l’essence créée est étre en acte et 
ne se distingue pas réellement de son existence. L’étre, l’acte 
d’exister, selon eux, est limité par lui-méme ou peut-tre par 
Vagent extérieur qui le produit, mais pas par la puissance qui 
le recoit.14 

Cette solution ne dépasse pas l’ordre physique (de la produc- 


1° L’essence et l’existence ne s’opposent pas comme le genre et la différ- 
ence spécifique qui constituent une seule essence exprimée par un concept 
unique, comme l’animalité et la rationabilité constituent ’humanité. Au 
contraire l’essence et l’existence sont des concepts objectivement irréduct- 
ibles entre eux et avec un troisiéme; dans tout étre contingent, l’existence 
est prédicat non pas essentiel mais contingent. 

11 Cf. Suarez, Disp. Met. 15, sect. 9; Disp. Met. 30, 31. 
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tion physique des choses matériellement considérée) et ne 
s’éléve pas 4 l’ordre métaphysique ou se pose pourtant la ques- 
tion. Par suite l’argument de Parménide, repris par Spinoza, 
contre la multiplicité des étres, demeure sans solution. Il en 
est tout autrement pour S. Thomas. I] réfute argument de 
Parménide en disant qu’il appartient 4 la raison de chose faite 
ou causée que son essence ne soit pas son étre.1*  Ainsi |’exist- 
ence est limitée par l’essence, qui a une proportion intrin- 
séque a la limiter, tandis que l’agent est cause extrinséque. De 
la ces paroles de S. Thomas: “ Deus simul dans esse, producit 
id quod esse recipit” (de Potentia, q. 3. a. 1, ad 17m.) 

Selon les Thomistes, la divergence entre ces deux conceptions 
de la puissance est encore plus profonde. Elle porte sur la 
notion méme de |’étre, dont il est question au début de |’on- 
tologie, avant de traiter des divisions de l’étre.'* Pour S. 
Thomas en effet l’étre n’est pas univoque, mais analogue; 
autrement |’étre ne pourrait se diversifier. L’univoque, comme 
le genre, se diversifie par des différences qui lui sont extrin- 
séques. Or en dehors de l’étre, il n’y a rien qui puisse con- 
stituer une différence. C’est pourquoi S. Thomas dit dans son 
Commentaire de la Métaphysique (L. 1, ¢. V, lect. IV): “In 
hoc decipiebantur (Parmenides et ejus discipult) quia uteban- 
tur ente, quasi una ratione et una natura, sicut est natura alt- 
cujus generis. Hoc autem est impossibile. Ens enim non est 
genus, sed multipliciter dicitur de diversis.” 

Scot, en enseignant l’univocité de l’étre, tend 4 revenir en 
quelque sorte 4 la doctrine de Parménide. Suarez, 4 la re- 
cherche d’une voie moyenne entre S. Thomas et Scot, soutient 
que le concept objectif de l’étre est “ simpliciter unus” et par 
suite que tout ce qui est de quelque fagon, méme la matiére 


13 Cf. Ia, 9. 7, a. 2, ad 1. 
18 Cf. Reginald, dans son ouvrage Doctrinae D. Thomae tria principia: 
Il pose comme principes: 1° Ens est transcendens et analogum; 2° Deus 
est actus purus; 3° Absoluta specificantur a se, relativa ab alio. 
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premiére, est étre en acte.'* En d’autres termes ou ne peut 
concevoir, selon lui, la pure puissance; elle serait en dehors de 
Pétre. C’est ainsi que l’on abandonne la solution aristotéli- 
cienne des arguments de Parménide, qui demeurent alors in- 
solubles. 

De cette divergence sur la notion fondamentale de l’étre, au 
début méme de la métaphysique, 4 l’origine de la voie qui s’éléve 
des étres sensibles 4 Dieu, dérive une autre divergence au som- 
met de cette ascension. La vérité supréme de la philosophie 
chrétienne, vérité qui confirme grandement l’analogie de 1’étre, 
est selon Saint Thomas: in solo Deo, essentia et esse sunt idem 
(Ia. q. 3, a. 4). En Dieu seul l’essence et l’existence sont 
identiques, en toute créature elles sont réellement distinctes. 
Tel est pour saint Thomas, abandonné sur ce point par Suarez, 
le terme de la via inventionis, qui, par les cinq preuves class- 
iques de l’existence de Dieu, s’éléve des étres finis, de leurs 
mouvements, de leur contingence, de leur composition, de la 
finalité qui se découvre en eux, jusqu’a l’étre méme, qui sub- 
siste immateriel au sommet de tout. Cette vérité supréme est 
aussi le point de départ de la via judici (Ia, q. 79, a. 9), qui 
juge des choses d’en haut, en assignant leur raison la plus 
haute ; c’est l’origine de la déduction des attributs divins et des 
rapports de Dieu créateur et moteur avec |’étre et l’agir de toute 
créature quelle qu’elle soit.'* 

C’est parce qu’en Dieu seul l’essence et |’existence sont iden- 
tiques, c’est parce que lui seul est l’Etre méme, que lui seul 
ne peut avoir d’accident, que lui seul est infini, que rien en 
dehors de lui ne peut exister sans étre créé et conservé par lui, 
que rien en dehors de lui ne peut agir sans la motion divine. 
L’agir en effet suppose l’étre et le mode d’agir correspond au 
mode de l’étre qui agit. Dieu seul, qui est son existence, qui 


14 Suarez, Disp. Met. 15, sect. 9; Disp. Met. 30 et 31. 
18 Cf, Ia, q. 1, a. 7; q. 14, a. 8; q. 19, a. 4 et 8; q. 22, a. 2; q. 25, a. 3; 
q. 45, a. 5; q. 54, a. 1, 2, 3; q. 104, a. 2; q. 105, a. 3, 4, 5 ete. 
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est |’Etre méme, est par suite l’agir méme, l’intellection méme, 
amour méme éternellement subsistant; par contre, aucune 
créature, si parfaite qu’on la congoive, n’étant son existence, 
aucune n’est sa propre pensée, son propre vouloir; mais l’ange 
le plus parfait, comme |’Ame humaine la moins douée, a tou- 
jours besoin de la motion divine, pour penser et pour vouloir 
quoique ce soit. Rien par suite n’échappe 4 la motion divine, 


si ce n’est le mal, qui, étant une défaillance, ne suppose qu’une 


cause déficiente; il ne saurait venir de Dieu, mais il est permis 
par lui, parce que Dieu est assez puissant et assez bon pour en 
tirer un bien supérieur, qu’il connait et qu’il nous est parfois 
donné d’entrevoir.*® 

Plusieurs de ces conséquences de la distinction entre la puis- 
sance et l’acte ont été formulées dans les 24 théses approuvées 
par la 8. Congrégation des Etudes, comme expression authen- 
tique des points capitaux de la doctrine de saint Thomas. 
C’est 4 ces vingt-quatre propositions qu’il faut en effet toujours 
revenir, pour avoir la véritable intelligence de cette synthése, 
dont les parties ne sont pas seulement mécaniquement juxta- 
posées comme il arrive dans les conceptions éclectiques, mais 
parfaitement subordonnées selon leur étroite et nécessaire dé- 
pendance 4 l’égard de la vérité premiére qui est l’Ame de ce 
corps doctrinal. 


Reg. Garricou-LaGRANGE. 
Collegio Angelico, 
Roma. 


1° Cf. Ia, q. 48, a. 1, 2, 3; q. 49, a. 1 et 2; gq. 22, a. 2; Ia. Tae. gq. 79, 
a. 1 et 2. 


AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF ERROR 
AND FALLACIES 


RROR is found in false judgment ; fallacy in the operations 
by which the judgment is produced. Fallacies occur in 
mental processes and functions; error in the product. From the 
standpoint of logic, fallacy must have the semblance of validity. 
The usual treatment of the fallacy consists in pointing out 
wherein this semblance lies, and how it differs from a valid 
method of reaching truth. Out of the practical dialectic of 
ancient Greece, Aristotle collected the group of fallacies which 
he placed in the last book of his Organon; from this, the 
standard terminology of logicians has been derived. Fallacies 
have been studied practically entirely by logicians; by some, 
such as Archbishop Whately, Professor Welton, and John 
Stuart Mill, new classifications were attempted. The work 
of Alfred Sidgwick has gone further. He writes (Fallacies, 
p- 3) that the raison d’étre of logic is to combat fallacy. Later, 
(p. 326) he says that this view is itself a kind of artifice, yet 
he holds that “ logic aims at the adoption only of those beliefs 
that cannot fairly be avoided, and its operation is in the first 
place mainly to restrict the natural exuberance of belief.” 
The newer presentations of logic and its problems which 
have appeared in recent years seem to call for, and are them- 
selves suggestive of a closer examination of human fallacies 
from various points of approach. Charles Henry Patterson, 
of the University of Nebraska (Problems of Logic, 1926) 
has exemplified the principles of logic by actual cases in a man- 
ner which combines in a simultaneous treatment logica docens 
and logica utens. In the first number of Studies in Psychology 
and Psychiatry (Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1926), 
Miriam Francis Dunn has attacked the problem of reasoning 
from the experimental side, with good results. These studies 
333 
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indicate the need of, and possible benefit to be derived from, a 
fresh scrutiny, not only of the ordinary logical fallacies but 
of all the aberrations which result in error. 

The fallacies listed in Aristotle’s Elenchus, in De Morgan or 
in Welton, or even in John Stuart Mill cannot be expounded 
without reference to emotional elements and natural human 
inclinations. Witness the exposition of Illicit Generalization 
given in Coffey: * “ The tendency to generalize from insufficient 
data is perhaps the principal pitfall of the unscientific mind. 
The ‘man in the street’ is fond of making ‘ sweeping state- 
ments.’ The general assertion is always simple and brief. It 
brings a feeling of rest and satisfaction; and so, the plain man 
is inclined to take refuge in it—prematurely. But the failing 
is not peculiar to him. The many causes which account for 
undue haste in assenting to conclusions—impatience or in- 
dolence in the laborious work of inductive research, the habit 
of a priori reasoning, the influence of prejudice, conscious and 
unconscious, insufficient knowledge and equipment for accurate 
investigation, ete.—all these are constantly working mischief 
in every domain of science.” Despite the knowledge of the 
presence of these factors, little has been done to trace their 
influence and operation whether in the errors of the individual 
or of the group. Interest, at least popular, (for we wish to 
except the work of Sidgwick, for instance, which has appeared 
in Mind, passim) seems to lie rather in a selected list of clas- 
sic blunders than in any precise or scientific delineation of the 
routes followed by their makers.” 

A work on psychiatrical cases * has seen fit to incorporate 


1The Science of Logic (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1912), 
II, 332. 

*Cfr. Henry Bradford Smith, How the Mind Falls into Error, and 
Hering, Foibles and Fallacies of Science. 
* Southard and Jarrett, The Kingdom of Evils (1922), pp. 419 et seq. 
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a fairly extensive account of two of the earliest writers to 
deal systematically with the causes of error. The first is 
Roger Bacon, the thirteenth century Franciscan friar, whose 
four Offendicula* are strongly emphasized by these modern 
psychiatrists. Their conclusion is that “the stumbling blocks 
to knowledge that Roger Bacon tried to chart reduce largely 
to a false or weak-willed attitude in the thinker. Overween- 
ing authority, the cake of custom, the herd instinct, intel- 
lectual fraud, would probably not be effective were it not for 
a certain frailty of will. In short, to modern analysis the 
stumbling blocks of Bacon are at least in large measure inside 
the stumbler’s mind. The victims of ‘ raw ignorance’ will be 
fewer and fewer to the close investigator of the causes of error.” 
Against the dictum of Sir Benjamin Brodie (a dictum believed 
in by many) that the world’s evil is largely due to ignorance, 
these investigators maintain that “ignorance and other ob- 
stacles to knowledge turned out so frequently to be inborn or 
acquired mental disorder, or character defect or ingrained 
moral defect that Sir Benjamin’s formula sounds to the modern 
ear a bit hollow.” This conclusion from practical cases is 
striking, and deserves further attention from philosophers. 
The four Idola enumerated by Francis Bacon ° as the causes 
of error are then considered. They add little to the Offendicula 
of Roger Bacon, beyond the warning to guard against subjective 
influences: “Let every student of nature in general take as 


“As enumerated in the Opus Majus, I, these are: (1) Trust in in- 
adequate authority; (2) Force of custom; (3) Opinion of the inex- 
perienced crowd; (4) Concealment of real ignorance by parading super- 
ficial wisdom. 

*The Novum Organum Bk. I classes them as follows: Idola tribus, 
the idols of the tribe, or such as are inherent in the very race of man; 
Idola specus, the idols of the cavern, or the skull—the individual pre- 
dispositions of each one; Idola fori, the idols of the market place—such 
errors as arise from human association; Idola theatri, the idols of the 
theater, by which are meant false philosophies under the figure of a drama. 


| 

| 
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a rule, that whatever his mind seizes, dwells upon with parti- 
cular satisfaction, is to be held in suspicion.” 

From this last named prejudice modern science in its experi- 
mental work struggles to free itself, as well as from all sub- 
jective elements, which, if not taken into account, lead to mis- 
judgment. In all research allowance is made for the personal 
equation, the limitation of the fineness with which the senses 
can discriminate, reaction time and the like. Nevertheless, 
a small but inescapable margin of error remains. The laws of 
induction have been devised to overcome this human condition. 
No induction is valid until these possibilities of mistake have 
been reduced to a minimum or entirely eliminated. On this 
account science keeps itself in a tentative state, skeptical of 
generalization. 

A recent objective philosophy (a phase of New Realism) 
maintains the possibility of explaining all error in physical 
terms, “ as the result of the relation of objects to a brain rather 
than to a mere mind or consciousness.” Reai and unreal 
objects are conceded a physically objective status for the in- 
dividua! who perceives or thinks he perceives them. In such 
a system, since the existent and the illusory are equally real, 
there can be no fallacy. ‘“ The doctrine is wrong in claiming 
an actual external existence for every experienced object, but 
it is right in holding to a possible external existence for such 


objects, and in maintaining that, as the presupposition for such 
possible existence, all the objects of experience have a nature 
or meaning that is independent of their presence in anybody’s 


experience.” 


Some behaviorists carry the hypothesis of physical relation 
even further, to the group idea, and by consequence, to the 


*Cfr. Montague, The Ways of Knowing (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925), pp. 246 and 292. 
* Montague, op. cit., p. 296. 
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group error. Charles M. Child, in Physiological Founda- 
tions of Behavior (New York, 1924), Ch. XVI, p. 287, sums 
up the foundations of social integration as follows: “ It appears 
that leadership, dominance, the pacemaker, play essentially 
the same role in social as in physiological integration. More- 
over, if the conclusions advanced are correct, there is physio- 
logical continuity, not simply from the physiological gradient 
to the fully developed organism, but to the dominance of the 
idea in intelligent social integration.” The real beliefs and the 
illusions of social groups would, under this view, have an 
equally justifiable relation to the matter which produces social 


integration and physiological continuity in the group brain. 


Professor Child does not present his conclusions as correct, 
but only says, “if the conclusions advanced are correct”; the 
fact that leadership etc., play essentially the same réle in social 
as in physiological integration is only said to “appear.” The 
argumentation, therefore, not only destroys the possibility of 
any general error or of a mob going wrong, but is itself an 
example of suggestion in which a first assumption is put down 
as not proved, but becomes the starting point for another con- 
clusion. This impressionistic method of creating an unwar- 
ranted opinion is frequently met with in newspaper work, when 
the author wishes to free himself from the consequences of pos- 
sible attack. 

The reduction of error to a purely physical or physiological 
basis would make the mind the necessary playground for unde- 
tectable fallacy. If this were the case, conclusions would not 
be forced by evidence, nor would the mind be able to distinguish 
between following the prescribed channels of its movement and 
rushing unguided beyond them. In her study of the psychology 
of reasoning, referred to above, Miss Dunn included among 
the questions which she put to her subjects, “ Could you have 
formulated another conclusion at will?’ The responses were 
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in both the mathematical and legal cases 100 per cent negative. 
In a reasoning process rightly presented to minds which grasp 
the matter dealt with, the evidential force is irresistible. Tests 
on the readiness with which fallacies whose conclusions fall 
in with conscious or suspected unconscious desires may yield 
interesting results. Many of the traditional examples of fal- 
lacies, such as that first recorded by Reisch in the Margarita 
Philosophica (1496), ‘“ What you bought yesterday you ate to- 
day; you bought raw meat yesterday, therefore you ate raw 
meat today,” will not motivate the action of a subnormal mind. 
The outcome of further research in this field will be valuable. 

The history of science is replete with fallacies which have 
delayed its progress, nor is it yet free from them. A modern 
example is given by Robert Andrews Millikan in The Electron 
(University of Chicago Press, 1917). Concerning the ether 
stress view of electricity he writes (pp. 17-18): ‘“ When in 
1886 Heinrich Hertz in Bonn, Germany, proved by direct 


experiment that electrical forces are indeed transmitted in the 
form of waves, which travel through space with the speed of 
light exactly as the Faraday-Maxwell theory had predicted, the 
triumph of the ether stress view was complete. Thereupon 
textbooks were written by enthusiastic, but none too cautious 
physicists in which it was asserted that an electric charge is 
nothing more than ‘ a state of strain in the ether,’ and an electric 


current instead of representing the passage of anything definite 
along the wire, corresponds merely to a continuous ‘slip’ or 
‘breakdown of a strain’ in the medium within the wire. Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s early book, Modern Views of Electricity, was 
perhaps the most influential disseminator and expounder of 
this point of view. 

“ Now what had actually been proved was not that electricity 
is a state of strain, but that when any electrical charge appears 
upon a body, the medium about the body does indeed become 
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the seat of new forces which are transmitted through the 
medium, like any elastic forces, with a definite speed. Hence 
it is entirely proper to say that the medium about a charged 
body is in a state of strain. But it is one thing to say that 
the electrical charge on a body produces a state of strain in the 
surrounding medium, and quite another thing to say that an 
electrical charge is nothing but a state of strain in the surround- 
ing medium, just as it is one thing to say that when a man 
stands on a bridge he produces a mechanical strain in the tim- 
bers of the bridge, and another thing to say that a man is noth- 
ing more than a mechanical strain in the bridge. The practical 
difference in the two points of view is that, in the one case, you 
look for other attributes of the man besides the ability to produce 
a strain in the bridge, and, in the other case, you do not look for 
other attributes.” * It is scareely necessary to add anything in 
this place to Millikan’s excellent enucleation of this fallacy. 
We may however summarize from Titchener (A Textbook of 
Psychology, 1911, p. 6 et seq.) an instance where the use of 
many words has obscured the point at issue. While declaring 
that parallelism has no logical pitfalls of the kind which he 
finds in interactionism which he opposes, his own general argu- 
ment is open to question. On page 2, he says: “It is plain 
that all sciences have the same sort of subject-matter; they all 
deal with some phase or aspect of the world of human experi- 
ence.” Then (p. 6), “If it is true that all sciences have the 
same subject-matter, there can be no essential difference be- 
tween the raw materials of physics and psychology. Matter 
and mind, as we call them, must be fundamentally the same 
thing.” Spread out over several pages, this is indeed a re- 
markable piece of reasoning, by which he attempts to prove 
the basic identity of matter and mind, because both are objects 


* Op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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of science. The world of science is first reduced to subjective 
experience, and by the same pass the mind which has the ex- 
perience is taken out of the ideal order and made the same as 
the matter of its experience. 

The fact that manifest defects in the mental processes in- 
hibit the mind’s assent to the judgments which they are in- 
tended to produce is evidence that the mind is held to a certain 
system of operation from which it cannot escape. It finds this 
system valid in itself when strictly applied, invalid and falla- 
cious when deviated from, or when elements extraneous to its 
objective force are allowed to enter. It is wrong to conclude, 
as M. Cresson does in L’Inverifiable, that therefore the solu- 
tion of metaphysical problems can rest only on the tempera- 
ment of the thinker. It is precisely the introduction of emo- 
tional elements that weakens the will to the extent of assent 
without logical cause. The result of such influx is always a 
philosophy purely personal and devoid of objective elements 
conclusive in their nature. 

We may here point out that in the search for the answer to 


the major questions of philosophy, error arises from one of 
the three great loci of fallacy. These are: the fallacy of 
principle, or starting point; the fallacy of the intermediate, 


and the fallacy of consequent or wrong conclusion. The fal- 
lacy of principle destroys much of the real value in any devel- 
oped system vitiated by its initial postulates. No system is 
without some value: a fact which is sufficient to convict every 
form of skepticism of this cardinal fallacy. It is present in 
the extreme subjectivism of Kant, in the egotism of Hegel, as 
in the thorough-going idealism of Berkeley. The discarded 
assumptions of science, the Ptolemaic astronomy, the phlogiston 
of the early chemists and the homogeneous indestructible atom 
of the latter, all belong in this genizah. 

The fallacy of the intermediary is especially incurred by 
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transferring to the real world mental constructs which have 
been created to fill the gaps which logic demands but which the 
real world does not supply. Many a defender of evolution has 
been caught by this snare. Even the real intermediaries estab- 
lish little. The following summary shows the danger: 


“ Objection was found to argument based on intermediaries by Hugh 
Miller as long as seventy-five years ago with reference to the world 
of the naturalist; Bergson has likewise objected to attempts to disclose 
evolution of sense organs by a series of graded complexity; McDougall 
objects to like evidence presented by the strict adherent of mechanical 
behavior. Bateson shows that trying to arrange logical progressions 
in such a way obscures the theory of genetics. Regardless of all this, 
it is interesting to note the frequency of reliance on the logic of 
intermediaries in expositions and interpretations in the psychological 
field. A case in point is found in a recent paper by Clarke entitled 
‘Conscious Attitudes.’ Titchener in a large degree bases his ‘ Law of 
Reduction’ on Clarke’s work. Stout falls into the same mistake and 
proves the opposite conclusion ‘that sensory images are not essential 
to thought’ Kropotkin in ‘Mutual Aid’ by making a logical arrange- 
ment possible between geographical selections, falls into a gratuitous 
assumption. Helmholtz even has based arguments with regard to 
sound on the principle of intermediaries; likewise Watt. Even Wundt 
has fallen into the error. Argument from the existence of intermedi- 
aries is of course only a special case of logical fallacy. There are 
others, as Leuba in his conclusions about arm movements, but the most 
conspicuous use of the affirmed consequent in recent years is found in 
the dogmas of Freud. Surely in the psychological sciences the falla- 
cious character of the argument from intermediaries should be recog- 
nized.” ® 


The fallacy of the consequent may be either a false conclu- 
sion or a necessary implication of the conclusion reached. Thus 
all extreme systems of philosophy go into bankruptcy when 


® Psychological Abstracts, Vol. Q, No. 6, p. 285. Abstract of “ The Logic 
of Intermediate Steps,” by H. L. Hollingsworth in Journal of Philosophy 
(1925), 22. 
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faced with the problem of morals. A philosophy fails when 
it does not supply a satisfactory motivation for right human 
action. The failure is usually due to metaphysical error. The 
dangerous ethics involved, although left unspoken, is readily 
perceived by the popular mind. The inexorable logic of right 


living, reaching as it does into the affairs of everyday life, will 
not brook the speculative acceptance of conclusions which give 
it the lie. The limitations of the human mind cannot be 
escaped, but the misuse of its powers is its purposeful de- 
struction. 

Francis Aveustine Watsi. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY DURING 1926* 


N presenting an analysis of philosophical work done in Italy during 
the year 1926, the writer has limited himself deliberately to a 
record of what has been accomplished in the fields of epistemology 
and metaphysics. As a matter of fact, it is in these two fields that 
Italian philosophy exhibits at the present hour, its most distinguishing 
characteristics. For this reason even a brief analysis of what has been 
written on such subjects as the theory of knowledge and general meta- 
physics will give the reader a fair idea of contemporary currents in 
Italian thought. The fact that among us epistemology and metaphysics 
are in such flourishing condition is ample proof that Italian philosophy 
has entered on a period of growth in speculation and of constructive 
efforts which have been marked by innumerable polemics among think- 
ers. This period of controversy has lasted now for several years, and 
has been the direct successor of a much longer period given over to 
analytical, or what might rightly be called peripheral work; a period 
during which the study of philosophy manifested a clear-cut historico- 
scientific character. 

The year 1920 certainly can be looked upon as the starting point of 
twentieth century Italian philosophy, for it brought before the public 
three great movements in thought. These movements, it is true, had 
existed for some time before that date but only in germ. The charac- 
teristics of the new orientation may be classified as follows: (1) the 
decline of neo-hegelian idealism; (2) the passing from critical studies 
to constructive thought, a characteristic of practically all types of 
thinking except neo-hegelianism; (3) and the increasing, if not central, 
importance which the New Scholasticism has begun to assume in the 
general framework of Italian philosophy. 

During the past year neo-hegelian thinkers have produced almost 
nothing, at least of a speculative nature. Professor Gentile, the leader 
of the school, has republished several small though important critical 
studies, essays which appeared in print years ago.” It would seem 


1 Translated from the Italian by J. H. R. 
? Saggi critici. Series II (Firenze: Vallecchi.) 
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that this great thinker has nothing more to add to what he has already 
given the world in his classic works: Teoria generale dello Spirito 
comme atto puro and Sistema di logica come teoria del conoscere. 
This, of course, is not written with the intention of attempting to 
minimize in the least the importance of his ideas which have already 
assumed a directive réle in Italian philosophy, and are, in all proba- 
bility, destined to exert a no less great influence on European thought, 
if the controversies which have arisen over them, especially in England, 
are any sound indication of their popularity. Certainly the philosophy 
of Gentile possesses a value all its own, and it is because of its intrinsic 
worth that it will be discussed in the future. 

The disciples of Gentile, no less than the master himself, have been 
strangely silent during the last year; certainly no one of them has 
produced anything of great importance. Their work has been re- 
stricted, more or less, to articles which have appeared in the Giornale 
Critico della Filosofia Italiana, a review edited by Professor Gentile.’ 

Professor Armando Carlini, of the University of Pisa, has written a 
short article entitled “Philosophy and Religion,” ‘ a clear indication 
of the crisis through which most of our neo-hegelians are now passing. 
In this study Carlini has attempted to present a new interpretation of 


the hegelian dialectic in terms of which he finds it possible to divorce 
religion from philosophy and to make belief independent of meta- 
physical speculation. Gentile however, is very explicit on this par- 


* The following articles of more than passing interest have appeared in 
the Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italiana in 1926: Vittoria Tedeschi, 
“L’ultima fase del pensiero filosofico di J. Royce”; C. Oliva, “ Note sull’ 
insegnamento di P. Pomponazzi”; A. Carlini, “ L’attualismo scettico del 
Trattato sulla natura umana di D. Hume”; G. Calogero, “ Affermazione e 
negazione nella logica aristotelica”; P. Carabellese, “Il pensiero di B. 
Varisco”; G. Furlani, “La Psicologia di Isacco d’Antiochia.” All the 
above are historical articles. Gentile has written a note entitled “ Avver- 
timenti attualistici ” in which he replies, in a more or less cryptic manner, 
to the objections ordinarily moved against absolute idealism. A number 
of other articles, written by thinkers not belonging to the school of Gentile, 
have also appeared in the Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italiana: V. 
Arangio Ruiz, “ L’individuo e lo Stato”; C. Mazzantini, “Intorno alla 
conoscenza intellettuale immediata”; C. Ranzoli (71926), “Le certezze 
di un realista”; U. Spirito, “ Rassegna di Studi sull’ idealismo attuale.” 
Spirito is looked upon quite generally as the official secretary of the school 
of Gentile. 

* Annali delle Universita Toscane, Vol. XI, New Series. 
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ticular point of doctrine, and although he has himself gone so far as 
to change some of the cardinal principles of Hegel’s philosophy so as 
to harmonize them with the organic needs of his own system, he has 
ever remained faithful to the fundamental principle of hegelianism, 
that philosophy is an absolute synthesis which can and must reabsorb 
in itself religion. Such a conclusion, as all thinkers know, is central 
to any system founded on immanence. If it is this conclusion which 
Carlini has set himself to refute, his article is a certain sign that he 
has gone over to the camp of the transcendentalists. This inference, 
however, may not be justified, since the terminology of Carlini, as well 
as the principles which he defends, are not set forth in clear language. 
The importance of the article seems to lie less in the position actually 
taken by the author than in the restless spirit and desire for something 
new which it exhibits, and this restlessness, it may be added, is not the 
result of a sentimental craving for something different. It seems to 
derive from an intelligent criticism and appreciation of the weaknesses 
of hegelian thought. 

The volume promised by Vincenzo La Via, another well-known fol- 
lower of Gentile, was awaited with great eagerness by scholars since 
it was to present a full critique of Gentile’s system, an outline of which 
La Via had previously published in a work which appeared in 1925. 
The long-looked-for book, however, has not yet seen the light of day. 

Another noteworthy characteristic of hegelianism is that its very 
internal development seemingly is turning it in a direction where it 
may be said that the differences which formerly divided it most sharply 
from other systems are being gradually dissolved. Neo-hegelianism is 
approaching a type of neutral thinking, the best proof of which is its 
inability to give a satisfactory and concrete solution to the fundamental 
problem of the immanence and transcendence of God, and we may also 
add, to the problem of the immanence and transcendence of the real, 
viewed as the real. This conclusion may appear strange to many; 
however, it forces itself upon anyone who has followed the polemics 
which have appeared in the Rivista di Filosofia, between Augusto 
Guzzo, a tried and true disciple of Gentile, and Cesare Ranzoli, of the 
University of Genoa, and Guiseppe Tarozzi, editor of the same Rivista 
di Filosofia. The controversy was a veritable battle between idealists 
and realists. According to Gentile, as all students of philosophy know, 
reality exhausts itself in the act of mind, or in consciousness interpreted 
in its most rigorous actuality or being, in what Gentile himself has 
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called the “ Transcendental I.” Guzzo, although he accepts this formu- 
lation of radical idealism, is compelled by logic itself to interpret it in 
such a manner that the “Transcendental I” cannot be said to be 
opposed to realism, or at least, he contends that the distance between 
the two concepts must be cut down by half. According to Guzzo, mind 
is its own content, that is to say, it is reality, the real world. To exist 
is to be perceived, but to be perceived is nothing more than to exist, 
that is to say, it means nothing more than actuality or absolute objec- 
tivity. Certainly to be perceived must not be restricted to mean that 
something is perceived by an empiric and finite consciousness, by a 
person. 

So true is this conclusion that Gentile himself was able to state that 
he could wholeheartedly subscribe to the “ pure realism” of Ranzoli. 
The result has been that absolute idealism, which has on other occasions 
declared itself in representative writings synonymous with absolute 
positivism, now proclaims that it sees eye to eye with absolute realism, 
the name given to this new point of view by Erminio Troilo, of the 
University of Rome.’ In a word, it can be said with truth that realism, 
even of the non-absolute and non-pure type, is making rapid strides 
in public favor. 

Despite the fact that here and there some belated productions of 
phenomenalism ° as well as more or less fanciful though kindly examples 
of philosophical paradox, have appeared,’ the return to realism can 
well be said to coincide with the passing of philosophy from a study 
of the problems of epistemology to those of metaphysics. This process 
of change was necessarily slow and painful. During 1926 the most 
notable signs of such change appeared in the writings of Zanfrognini ° 
and of Pavese.” Zanfrognini is a mystic, and professedly a Christian 
mystic. His work, however, from an orthodox point of view, leaves 


5 Lo Spirito della Filosofia; Il Solco (Citta di Castello). Consult also 
his important monograph, Ardigd (Milano: Athena). 

*Sacheli, Fenomenismo (Genova: Liberia Editrice Moderna). Sacheli 
is a partisan of the phenomenalism of the lately deceased Sicilian philoso- 
pher Cosimo Guastella. 

* Rensi, University of Genoa, L’Apologia dell’Ateismo (Roma: Formig- 
gini); Lo Scetticismo (Milano: Athena); Autorita e Libertad (Roma: 
Libreria Politica Moderna). 

* La vie del sublime (Torino: Bocca). 

* L’idea e il mondo (Torino: Bocca 1925); Necessitd e contingenza nel 
divenire dell’ateo (Napoli: Perrella). 
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much to be desired. It is also weak as an example of the demonstrative 
character which philosophy should possess, and this despite the fact 
that it is marked through and through by a real sublimity of ideas. 
Pavese is a scientist, who makes use of scientific theories and achieve- 
ments in the building up of his philosophy, a vigorous and almost 
solitary attempt which merits more than a passing notice from thinkers. 
In Pavese the effort to distinguish sharply epistemology from meta- 
physics, subjects which are confused one with the other by idealism, is 
quite explicit. According to his general theory, the real exists; more- 
over, its existence itself is the mind, since the mind possesses an imme- 
diate intuition of itself and this intuition precedes every epistemological 
distinction between object and subject. In this sense, reality is com- 
pletely knowable in the totality of its individual determinations, 
although such knowledge must be said to be immediate and not capable 
of description. If this were not so, when one descends from this 
intuition of a primary and original unity to the consideration of 
phenomenal becoming, that is to say, to epistemological theory, it is 
necessary to discover some sort of a medium between the two, a causal 
origin for the particular determinations which the empiric subject 
takes upon itself one after another. It is in the work of deducing 
from primary and original unity this process, that one discovers the 
dialectical skill of Pavese as well as the complexities and obscurities 
of his thought which is at all times difficult to understand. His is a 
philosophy which, judged at least from the outside, seems to oscillate 
between pantheism and theism. To those who have accused him, how- 
ever, of either of these viewpoints, Pavese has explicitly declared that 
he favors neither one, that he is merely searching for a way to reconcile 
these contradictory systems one with the other.*® In his work entitled 
Necessita e contingenza nel devenire dell’ateo Pavese concludes from 
the principles he has laid down that the physical appearance of things 
is the first or empirical stage of that representation of the eternal 
logicality of all things which the subject makes actual by means of the 
categories of space and time. This process of activation is nothing 
less than experience itself. Now experience exhibits both continuity 
and necessity, not so much as confused elements, but as the one may 
be regarded as the starting point and the other the terminus of the 
selfsame process. 


10 Risposta alle accuse di agnosticismo e di panteismo”, Logos IX° 
(1926) Fasc. IV°. 
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The remainder of the works produced during the year in the field 
of speculative philosophy, we may refer to in the appended note. 
Evola is an “ idealista magico” who has been deeply influenced by 
the Indian philosophy of the Tantra and is searching for the means 
of deifying man. His thought, as a matter of fact, deserves more 
attention than it ordinarily receives. To the year 1926 also may be 
assigned the volume Scritti filosofict pubblicati per le onoranze nazionali 
a Bernardino Varisco nel LXXV anno di vita despite the fact that 
the work bears the date of 1925. Writers of diverse schools and 
tendencies collaborated in the production of this volume ** which con- 
tains articles of real value. Varisco as a philosopher had a very 
checkered career. He began as a positivist, and like a great many 
other present-day Italian thinkers ended in theism, another symbol of 
the return of Italian thought to traditional concepts which, interpreted 
historically, means in a word to Scholasticism. 

The New Scholasticism, as we have already pointed out, is beginning 
to assume an increasingly important role in Italian philosophy, dupli- 
eating thus the position it now holds in philosophy the world over. 
This fact is proved not only by the ever-increasing vutput of philo- 
sophical literature which it inspires, but also by the respectful con- 
sideration accorded it by its opponents, particularly by those who, a 
few years back, were proud to claim that they were ignorant of its 
very existence. My American readers are already acquainted, no doubt, 
with the message sent by Benedetto Croce to the Sixth International 


11 J, Evola, L’uomo come potenza (Todi: Atanor); L’individuo e il 
divenire del mondo (Rima: Libreria di Scienze e Lettere). V. Fioruzzi, 
Al limite della ragione (Milano: Gorlini). P. Gatti, Una visione tele- 
ologica del mondo (Napoli: Perrella). Pietrosi, J massimi problemi della 
filosofia: il Buono (Ascoli Piceno: G. Cesari). Gallo Galli, Spirito e 
realta (Milano: Allrighi e Segati);Gallf, a pupil of B. Varisco, 
wavers between positivism and idealism. L. Musatti, L’analisi del concetto 
di realta empirica (Citta di Castello: Case Ed.) ; Il Soleo. N. Abbagnano, 
Il problema dell’arte (Napoli: Berrella). 

12 Alliotta, University of Naples, editor of Logos, is a realist; Cara- 
ballese is a disciple of Varisco and has developed a philosophy of his own 
along the lines of pantheism; Carlini; Castelli; De Sarlo, of the University 
of Florence, is a scientist and a defender of spiritualistic dualism; Gentile; 
Lombardi-Radice, an educationalist of the Gentile school; Martinelli, Uni- 
versity of Milan, has written a study on La Filosofia religiosa dell’hegel- 
ianismo, in which he gives a naturalistic explanation of hegelianism; 
Mondolfo; Pastore, university of Turin; and Vidari. 
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Congress of Philosophy. In this address the philosopher of Naples 
attempted to define not only the principles which contemporary phi- 
losophy can be said to have achieved, but also to point out the orienta- 
tion of modern thought. An analysis of the paper of Croce, however, 
shows that he has reduced these so-called generally accepted principles 
to one, that of the denial of transcendence, or, as Croce himself would 
put it, to the denial of metaphysics and of theology. Certainly this is 
no new conclusion; as a matter of fact, it is quite old, if not antique, 
so old in fact that it is hard to believe that the transcendent which has 
been buried so often in the past is even now really dead. The dead 
are buried but once. The need which so many modern philosophers 
feel so imperatively of returning again and again to attack Scholasti- 
cism is assuredly sufficient proof of its hardy vitality. The same 
conclusion is no less certainly proved by this other fact. Professor 
Tarozzi** in his defense of realism, has experienced again and again 
the necessity of returning to St. Thomas. Professor Maresca has also 
used Aquinas in a critique he wrote of the philosophy of Gentile.** 
Thus the New Scholasticism is gathering under its banners both adher- 
ents and opponents, and this to such an extent that it is beginning to 
assume the important function of clarifying and differentiating modern 
thought in a way which seemed to belong to neo-hegelianism, now in 
the process of abdicating its former hegemony over Italian thinking. 

Italian New Scholasticism is a singular and characteristic type of 
Scholasticism, not to be confused with the New Scholasticism as found 
in other countries. This is particularly true in the case of that group 
of scholars who are connected with the Catholic University of Milan, 
and who contribute to the Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica. The 
history of this group of thinkers and of their varied activities has been 
recited in the volume entitled Mio contributo alla Filosofia neoscolas- 
tica,” ** written by Father Agostino Gemelli, who is both the founder 
of this particular school of thinkers and the inspirer of their literary 
and scientific activities, as well as the organizer and present head of 
the Catholic University of Milan. In this small volume Gemelli recites 
the history of his own philosophical formation and activities, dove- 
tailing the recital with that of the school of thinkers which he heads 


18 Rivista di Filosofia, I (1926), 10. 
14 Bilychnis XV, X, p. 185. 
15 Milano: Vita e Pensiero. 
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and which, under his leadership, has given to the world a beautiful 
example of unified and controlled scientific labor. Gemelli began as a 
positivist. He tells the story of the domination of positivism over 
Italian philosophy and how this came to an end due to the attacks 
made upon it by idealism. He writes of the modernist movement and 
gives the reasons why Catholic thinkers did not affiliate with this phi- 
losophy. Modernism represented for Italians nothing short of a sterile 
and even dangerous compromise between truth and error. Gemelli 
concludes his book with the narration of the return of many thinkers 
to the Middle Ages, as to the epoch of Christian civilization par 
excellence. For him, of course, the Middle Ages are not to be accepted 
blindly with all their well-known limitations, nor is one called upon to 
deny the great progress which has been achieved in modern times. True 
medievalism means the epoch which offers to the world an ideal, the 
ideal of the union of religion and civilization. So understood, and 
restricted to such terms, a return to the Middle Ages should be inter- 
preted to mean simply that we are to grapple with all those problems 
which the Middle Ages were incapable of approaching and solving. 
Such, for example, are problems like the relations of science to phi- 
losophy (a question toward the solution of which Gemelli has made 
his own very significant contribution, one founded on the philosophy 
of Aristotle), the relations of biology to philosophy, or of psychology 
to philosophy. Generally speaking, it has been the sad fate of psy- 
chology to find itself either annihilated, as it were, or changed beyond 
all possible recognition by philosophy. Gemelli has demonstrated that 
psychology has its own proper field, distinct from metaphysics. At the 
same time psychology leads up to metaphysics and has important 
contributions to make to metaphysical thought.** 

One will also find in Mio Contributo alla Filosofia neoscolastica a 
discussion of the relations between history and philosophy, a problem 
which in recent years has been uppermost in the minds of neo- 
scholasties, and for which Italian Neo-Scholasticism has discovered an 
answer quite different from that ordinarily accepted by the New 
Scholasticism of other countries. The reason for the great insistence 
on this problem by Italian philosophers is, of course, due to the promi- 
nence which has been given it by neo-hegelianism. Both Croce and 


16In the Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica (1925-1926) Gemelli headed 
a symposium of Italian and foreign neo-scholastics on the problem of the 
relations between psychology and philosophy. 
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Gentile have conferred on history a fundamental importance, identi- 
fying and even confusing it with philosophy itself. The New Scholas- 
ticism has protested, and cannot but continue to protest, against the 
identification of philosophy and history. However, it has not closed 
its eyes to this new idea of the historicity of knowledge, an idea which 
can readily be assimilated into the framework of Christian philosophy, 
the very essence of which is tradition, which is, as anyone can see, 
nothing less than history itself. There is no need to point out the 
capital significance of such an idea for a complete and scientific de- 
velopment of apologetics. 

A group of Italian neo-scholastics is now preparing to develop a 
conception of the history of modern philosophy that will enable us to 
formulate a judgment of such philosophy which will not be, as it has 
been in the past, merely a negative view. As a matter of fact, to do 
otherwise would be to labor in vain and to arrive nowhere. The work 
of Francesco Olgiati, L’idealismo di Giorgio Berkeley ed il suo signifi- 
cato storico,” marks the beginning of such a task. In this volume, 
Olgiati has pointed out that the true historical significance of Berkeley, 
a significance which gives us a complete not a truncated understanding 
of his position in thought and an appreciation of the underlying unity 
of his philosophy, is not to be found in his supposed denial of the 
existence of the external world, that is to say, in a species of imma- 
nentistic idealism, but rather in his vindication of the concreteness of 
things, or, more precisely, of their finality, as against the abstractions 
of mechanistic science. Olgiati thus interprets the Berkeleyean critique 
of abstract ideas, a criticism which does not apply to the process of 
abstraction as accepted by Scholasticism for the simple reason that 
Berkeley nowhere in his writings exhibits the slightest acquaintance 
with this position, nor does he even take it into consideration in any 
of his discussions. Berkeley was occupied solely with a materialism of 
a mechanistic type, and it was to such a materialism that the Bishop of 
Cloyne offered his own dynamic spiritualism, a philosophy culminating 
in Christian theism. This view of Olgiati is novel, and is, of course, 
open to discussion. He has promised us to follow along the same lines 
in his discussion of other great modern philosophers, and has already 
laid the groundwork for these discussions in his L’anima dell’ Uma- 


nesimo e del Rinascimento (1924).** The practical application of these 


27 Milano: Vita e Pensiero. 
28 Milano: Vita e Pensiero. 
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principles to the history of philosophy has been outlined by Olgiati 
quite recently in an article entitled “ II significato storico della filosofia 
moderna. 

Still another contribution to the new interpretation of modern 
thought which is defended by Italian neo-scholastics, may be found in 
the Volume commemorativo del II° centenario della publicazione della 
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“ Scienza Nuova” of Gian Battista Vico.*” Vico, despised by posi- 
tivists, was taken up later by idealists. Croce and Gentile both wrote 
books on the work of this philosopher which, it must be admitted, were 
truly masterful. But it has remained for Italian neo-scholasties to 
interpret for our own times the real soul and Christian spirit which 
animated the writings of Vico. Of course it has been impossible to 
approve of everything Vico wrote, since unquestionably he accepted 
theories which Scholasticism cannot pretend to hold. One thing, how- 
ever, has resulted from these studies: Vico, has, at last, been given 
his true place in the history of Italian philosophy. 

It goes without saying that Italian Neo-Scholasticism is as much inter- 
ested in the problems of epistemology as is the New Scholasticism of 
other countries. Professor Giuseppe Zamboni is the leading Italian 
neo-scholastie epistemologist, and, like Olgiati, is a professor of the 
Catholic University of Milan. During the year 1926, Zamboni, due to 
a grave illness, did not produce much. Notable, however, are three 
articles he contributed to the Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica entitled 
“ Diseussioni gnoseologiche.” In these articles he answered various 
objections which have been brought against the theories which he pro- 
pounded in his works entitled La Gnoseologia dell’ atto and Intro- 
duzione al corso di Gnoseologia pura.” 

During the past year, the Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica has pub- 
lished, over and above the articles already mentioned, two original 
papers of importance for the history of medieval philosophy. One by 
Professor Amato Masnovo, was entitled “I primi contatti di S. 
Tommaso con l’averroismo latino” and the other by Father Ephrem 
Longpré entitled “ Pour la defence de Duns Scot.” It must not be 
forgotten that the Rivista is not the only organ of neo-scholastic phi- 
losophy in Italy. Divus Thomas, published at Parma, and the 


19 Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, I (1926). 
*° Articles by Gemelli, Vismara, Chiocchetti, A. Gatti, C. Cessi, G. 
Giannelli, Biavaschi, and Rotta. *1 Milano: Vita e Pensieri. 
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Gregorianum, published in Rome, may also be classified as neo- 
scholastic journals. These two reviews, neither of which is devoted 
exclusively to philosophy, are more international than Italian in char- 
acter, and reflect a Scholastic rather than a neo-scholastic trend. 
There has also been much activity in Italy in the publication of 
Scholastic texts, Thomistic and otherwise. 

This short review of Italian philosophy does not at all pretend to be 
exhaustive. In a note we append the titles of several important Italian 
publications which deal with subjects allied closely with philosophy and 
with the history of philosophy.” 

Gustavo BonTaDINI. 


Universita Cattolica, 
Milano. 


*?The most important work in the history of philosophy is that of G. 
Zuccante, Aristotele e La Morale. Zaccante has also published Uomini e 
Dottrine (Torino: Paravia), a collection of philosophical essays which 
have already appeared in different publications. The following works also 
deal with the history of philosophy: C. Libertini, Intelletto e Liberta in 
8. Tommaso D’Aquino e Duns Scot (Napoli: Perrella); P. Celesia, 
Appunti per una storia delle cause finali nella filosofia moderna (Roma: 
Bardi). In psychology: F. Masci, Introduzione generale alla psicologia 
(Milano: Albrighi & Segati) ; E. Morselli, La psicanalisi (Torino: Bocca). 
In aesthetics: A Piccoli Genovese, Il comica, l’umore e la fantasia, 
o teoria del riso come introduzione all’estetica (Torino: Bocca). The best 
known Italian reviews of philosphy are: Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolas- 
tica; Rivista di Filosofia; Rivista Rosminiana; Logos; Giornale Critico 
della Filosofia Italiana. La Critica, edited by Benedetto Croce, is now 
devoted almost exclusively to historical and literary studies. 
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Analecta Ordinis Carmelitarum, Extractum. Volume VI. A mono- 
graph on John of Baconthorp. By BarTHOLOMEW F. XIBERTA. 
Rome: Apud Curiam Generalitiam, 1927. 


When Father XipertTa came to the task of resurrecting John of 
Baconthorp from the oblivion in which he had been buried for more 
than six centuries, he found that the amount of information to be had 
about him was surprisingly meager. This was to be wondered at, since 
the Resolute Doctor had been for a considerable time provincial of 
his Order in England, and a thinker who had compelled the attention 
of the writers of his age. He had written voluminously and his works 
had been used even in the time of Henry VIII, as an authority by 
theologians who were trying to prove that the Pope had power to 
dispense in matrimonial cases that were juris divini. So nearly has 
our Doctor been lost to posterity that his exact dates and the most 
important events in his life are still undetermined. Such information, 
although generally uninteresting, is of the utmost importance for 
correct exegesis of manuscripts and for determining their genuineness. 
What little material is to be found concerning this Doctor in such 
modern histories of philosophy as those of Hauréau, Mathias Baum- 
gartner, Maurice de Wulf and Benedict Zimmerman, has been taken 
for the most part from the works of Johannes Bale. Using the Acta 
Capitulorum Provinciae Angliae and manuscripts then extant in Eng- 
lish libraries, Bale wrote a summary of the life and works of John of 
Baconthorp. This work, although often erroneous and incomplete, has 
been copied and augmented according to the fancies of the different 
historians who have tried to give us an appreciation of the Doctor and 
his writings. 

According to Father X1zerta, John of Baconthorp has been misunder- 
stood by historians of philosophy who have represented him as an 
eclectic and sometimes as a follower of Averroes. This has arisen 
from the fact that the works of the Resolute Doctor are critical rather 
than constructive. He delights in weighing both sides of a question 
and spares no pains in putting forth the arguments of his adversaries 
in their best light. It was not his custom to divide opinions into those 
totally true and those absolutely false, he tried rather to distinguish 
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those that might be held from those that might not. Further than this, 
discussions that are meant to be mere gratia exercitii are frequent in 
the works of this Doctcr. All this makes it extremely difficult for 
anyone who is not a close student of John of Baconthorp to determine 
his position on most of the problems that are treated in his works. 

The Resolute Doctor laid claim to a great deal of independence. He 
was rarely satisfied with the conclusions of others and was so certain 
of his own that he continually used them as the basis for further 
discussion, paying no regard to the conclusion of an adversary once 
he had rejected it. But, however independent he was in this respect, 
he did not hesitate to use the arguments of his adversaries to strengthen 
his own position. This accounts for the frequent occurrence in his 
writings of such statements as: Verum est secundum philosophiam, 
sed secundum veritatem theologicam non; haec vera sunt secundum 
theologiam, sed non est verum secundum Commentatorem.... To 
anyone who has not made a thorough study of the works of the 
Resolute Doctor, this would smack of the Averroistic theory of the 
two truths, a doctrine that was farthest from his mind. 

The key to the proper understanding of the doctrinal system of John 
of Baconthorp is to be sought in this feature of his scientific genius, 
that it was synthetic in the true Scholastic meaning of that word. In 
questions that did not pertain to matters of faith, his perhaps uncon- 
scious tendency was to reject solutions that were current. He was not 
extreme, nor was he an eclectic as many have maintained; sed, probe 
est notandum, Baconthorp solutionem petit ‘supra’ aliorum opiniones, 
novam fingens quae alias veluti eminenter contineat, quaeque valeat 
pro se vindicare partem veritatis in singulis oppositis argumentis 
latentem. (p. 33) Father X1BErTa insists that this characteristic of 
the Resolute Doctor must be considered if a just estimation is to be 
made of his system, and especially of his theory of the objectivity of 
universals and of his celebrated distinctio intentionalis. Indeed, a lack 
of this has been the real reason why historians have made the Resolute 
Doctor to move between realism and nominalism, to vacillate between 
St. Thomas and Duns Scotus. 

The second part of the treatise might be called a schema of the works 
of the Resolute Doctor. It contains short excerpts from his works 
with brief commentaries and critical notes which would serve to give 
the reader a general outline of their content. The third part is an index 
of the Questiones Quodlibetales to which is suffixed a catalogus operum. 
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This latter gives a list of the opera certo genuina, opera probaliliter 
genuina and opera spuria. 

The general impression that one gets from Father X1pertT«’s book is 
that the worth of John of Baconthorp is not to be sought in the 
intrinsie value of his doctrine, but that his works present a valuable 
and exact review of the thought of a splendid age whose creative effort 
was exhausted. It is probable that this book will go a long way in 
determining the Resolute Doctor’s place in philosophic history. 


Assumption College, Peter JEAN Bart. 
University of Western Ontario. 


Forms of Individuality. By E. Jorpan. Indianapolis: Charles Laut 
and Company. One vol. in gr. 8vo. Pp. x + 469. 


Like most men of our day who give much thought to the actual state 
of philosophical opinion, Professor JorpAN is keenly conscious of the 
impotence of modern theories of morality and the social life to face 
and solve the problems of practical conduct. 

Significant principles of practical philosophy are not to be derived 
from scientific sources (naturalistic, anthropological, sociological ac- 
counts of man’s origin, evolution and environment) but from a logical 
synthesis of ethical, legal, economic, political and religious principles. 
Such, we are told, is the conviction of which this book is an attempt 
at consistent formulation. The author feels, and I think he is right, 
that the ultimate problem is the ground of order, the basis upon which 
we may set up a rational account of the meaning of morality. Too 
much eredit has been given in modern times to individualism as a 
principle of order in practical affairs. It is strangely paradoxical that 
this “ system of practical principles whose primary purpose is to exalt 
the individual should nevertheless produce a complete submergence of 
the individual in what appears to be sub-human or super-human 
mechanism.” Something more consistent, then, is required to solve the 
apparent antimony of the “ individual” and the “ social.” 

Professor JoRDAN is convinced that theories of order based upon the 
methods and results of current research are fundamentally unsound. 
On the one hand, empirical methods in practical philosophy breed only 
confusion of categories and sterility, because they proceed upon the 
pluralistic fallacy of the independence of the individual. On the other 
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hand, the attempt of the absolutist to interpret order as a derivation 
from some totality of life respects, at least, the synthetic unity of the 
whole. But the upshot of this approach to the problem of order is the 
final and utter disappearance of human life and its relations in “ the 
limbo of abstract identity.” Psychology has vitiated both these types 
of theory with the prejudice of subjectivism by attempting to establish 
the human individual as the subject of rights, duties, interests and the 
norm of values. 

Before we can hope to solve the problem of order, with all its ethical, 
legal, social and political implications, a thorough reconsideration of 
the nature of individuality is imperative. Professor JORDAN proposes 
and elaborates a theory of individuality based upon the corporate con- 
tinuity of fact relations in human life. “The essence of individuality 
is corporeity, for this is the ground for the possibility of order... . 
The essential nature of the natural individual is identical with the 
principle of social organization.” (p. 187) Thus corporate indi- 
viduality, being organic, renders possible a “transference of the will- 
life from the human individual, considered as the instrument and ground 
of values, to the super-human corporate individual, which latter this 
life- or will-principle converts into a living, though possibly blind, 
organism as institution.” (Preface) The transference is effected by 
an objectivation of the propulsive or executive aspect of will in insti- 
tution (p. 263) and the interpretation of law as the adaptation of 
purpose by the corporate organism. (p. 325) 

This work naturally falls into two parts, the critical and the con- 
structive. Illustrations of two aspects of individuality as conceived in 
this theory are given in the last two chapters. Here the author 
endeavors to show how both property and contract must be regarded 
not as private but as corporate. 

The critical portions of the work are of far greater value than the 
constructive chapters, but both are needlessly handicapped by a pon- 
derous pedantry. An involved structure of sentence and a lumbering 
prolixity of style frequently obscure a thought which might be helpful 
could one but fathom the author’s meaning. Only a careful and 
laborious reading of the whole book can give the clue to the meaning 
of some of the headings and sub-headings of chapters given in the 
table of contents. A few lengthy discussions of an historical character 
are irrelevant, repetitious and of doubtful exactitude. One also feels 
the need of a good index. The cross-references made from time to time 
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in the text and in foot-notes are too vague and quite unsatisfactory. 
And one should hardly dignify the sketchy list of some ninety books 
at the end of the volume with the title “ Bibliography.” 

The absence of consideration of medieval and neo-scholastic thought 
(except for a few casual references in which he is generally wrong) 
suggests the author’s lack of acquaintance with, or appreciation for, the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages and its contemporary revival. On the 
whole, the attitude of the writer of this book toward Christian ethics 
is obviously sincere. Nowhere is he consciously unfair. However, such 
passages as the following: “It (Christianity) is also responsible for 
the unsocial character of the major Christian virtues” (p. 99); “No 
ultimate significance attaches to the distinction between the good man 
and the bad man” (Preface); “ The Christ is, of course, the outcome 
of the personalization or dramatization of the major types of practical 
exigency in life” (p. 13), reveal a type of thinking from which there 
is little to hope for in the way of permanent constructive reform in 
ethical and social theory. 

GeraLD B. PHELAN. 


St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto. 


Der wissenschaftliche Okkultismus und sein Verhiltnis zur Philosophie. 
By Auors Garrerer. Innsbruck: F. Rauch. Pp. viii +175. 


This a study of occult phenomena and their explanation on a spiritu- 
alistic basis. The author believes that only a spiritualistic philosophy 
like Scholasticism can account for such phenomena as certainly cannot 
be explained with the aid of the sub-conscious mind. Dr. GaTTERER 
envisages the phenomena of paraphysics and holds that they are pro- 
duced by preternatural forces, i. e., intelligences which are identical 
neither with God nor with human powers. He sees in the careful study 
of scientifically controlled experiments and in spontaneous spook mani- 
festations well attested, rich material to overthrow the crass mate- 
rialism of the past five or six decades, as also of the spiritualistic 
monism of Driesch, Geley, Oesterreicher et al. While the latter re- 
pudiate materialism, they are far from an acceptance of the Christian 
interpretation which the author holds to be alone satisfactory. On the 
other hand, the view that occult phenomena offer the only basis of 
spiritualistic philosophy is exaggerated and needs correction. From 
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time immemorial Christian philosophy has offered substantial proofs 
for the existence of a spirit world, of God, and the immortal soul. 
Occultism, far from offering an exclusive basis for such philosophy, 
is to be tested by it.- 

Dr. GarTerer briefly indicates in what manner Christian philosophy 
interprets the admitted facts of occultism. 

The more specifically parapsychological phenomena the writer pro- 
poses to discuss in a future publication. The present work is devoted 
to the study of paraphysical phenomena of telekinesis and teleplastics 
or materialization. The author has made a thorough study of the most 
serious reports of such phenomena in the works of Schrenck-Notzing, 
Richet, Ochorowiez, Crawford, et al. He is very well acquainted with 
the severe criticism directed against Schrenck-Notzing in late years, 
as also with the exposures of fraudulent manifestations of Palladino, 
Goligher, and of practically all mediums, yet his personal experiences 
in the laboratory of Schrenck-Notzing with Rudi Schneider and others 
as mediums leads him to the firm belief in the genuineness of many 
phenomena. 

A rather exhaustive literature is appended to this interesting study. 


ADELBERT W. CENTNER. 
Pontifical College Josephinum. 


A History of Philosophy. By Leo F. Mituzer. New York: Joseph 
Wagner, Inc. 


The vigorous growth of knowledge together with the ever-increasing 
facilities for publishing it renders competent guidance in selective 
reading a necessity. In almost every field of investigation there has 
sprung up a bewildering array of publications, some few of genuine 
value, very many shallow, irresponsible and misleading. In the pres- 
ence of these various libraries, the untrained mind often becomes the 
victim of aimless study with its train of vague ideas and narrow view- 
points. This situation obtains to a marked degree in the realm of 
philosophical literature. The habit of philosophizing is in some degree 
coeval with the use of intelligence. Philosophy touches upon the most 
varied of human interests, and is in turn influenced by them. To 
acquire therefore a thorough grasp of its scope and content, to trace 
out the tortuous paths of its development, to summarize briefly though 
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clearly the essential elements in the many systems and schools, to 
append to each an illuminating criticism and, finally, to indicate the 
most reliable and helpful source material is both a difficult and a praise- 
worthy accomplishment. It is precisely this that Doctor MILLER has 
done. 

The volume is intended for “ serious-minded readers who desire a 
concise summary omitting no essential material, and for students who 
require an introduction to the standard works in the history of phi- 
losophy and to the sources of which they are systematic and critical 
expositions.”” Were not this the author’s expressed intention in writing 
his book, one should readily find fault with his ultra-cryptie criticism 
of certain of the Greek philosophers (e. g., p. 10 and p. 21), as well 
as with the relatively brief treatment of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
as compared with that of Kant. Again, in the second section, one may 
wonder at the propriety of heading chapter two with the caption 
“ Scholasticism,” while chapter three is entitled “Scholastic Phi- 
losophy.” If in the mind of the author there is a distinction between 
Scholasticism and Scholastic philosophy he nowhere makes the dis- 
tinction clear, Of course these are minor defects, if defects at all, 
and are quickly forgotten when the splendidly documented and clearly 
written volume is viewed as a whole. There is not in the English 
language, so far as I am aware, any work which covers the same field 
so well within the same space. Doctor MILLER possesses the qualifica- 
tions which he desiderates in all students of the history of philosophy, 
that is, a thorough knowledge of those foreign languages in which most 
of the source material and the best of the commentaries are written. 
This together with a fine sense of historical criticism has enabled him 
to produce an introductory volume which will, we believe, be of great 
service both to cultured readers in general, and more particularly to 
the many students in the under-graduate departments of our universi- 
ties who are only beginning the study of philosophy. 


C. MILTNER. 
University of Notre Dame, 
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Dyalektyka. By Franciszek Wecier. Orchard Lake, Mich. 1925. 
Kryteryologia. By Franciszek Wecier. Orchard Lake, Mich. 1926. 


The first volume is a textbook of logic which is limited to what the 
author calls minor logic. He treats the subject in the conventional 
Scholastic manner quite satisfactorily. The treatise is divided into 
three parts dealing with concepts or ideas, judgments, and inferences. 
Unfortunately the author’s treatment of induction is somewhat meager. 
His text would be more complete if he had treated probable argumenta- 
tion more fully, and if he had added something on the value of hypothe- 
sis in scientific discovery, on the logical value of statistics, and on 
scientific method in general. This would certainly make the book more 
valuable even for beginners. 

The author prefers to call his work on epistemology “ Criteriology ” 
rather than noetic, as is done by some Continental writers. He also 
holds that it can be called material logic. In this he takes sides with 
Professor Gabryl of Cracow against Cardinal Mercier. The writer 
states that the present volume is primarily intended for students. If 
both these volumes are especially intended for the use of students it 
would be advantageous to omit certain controversial matter. The author 
does not confine himself to dignified criticism, but engages in acri- 
monious polemics directed particularly against Cardinal Mercier and 
Professor Gabryl. Some of this is out of place, and one may add 
unconventional. It would appear that the author has taken unwar- 
ranted liberties with accepted Polish philosophical terminology. This 
can scarcely be profitable to students. Still the perusal of the Cri- 
teriology cannot be without value to one interested in the field of 
epistemology. If it is not used as a text it can serve as a stimulating 
reference work. The bibliography is meager indeed. However, it must 
be acknowledged that the author has made an interesting contribution 
to contemporary Polish philosophical literature. 


J. J. RouBIEckt. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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The Pragmatic Element in Knowledge (The Annual Howison Lecture, 
1926). By Cuarence Irvine Lzwis. University of California 
Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 6, No. 3. Pp. 205-227. 


Professor Lewis in this 1926 Howison Lecture defends the pragmatic 
theory of knowledge but without bringing any new arguments to the 
fore or departing to any great degree from the presentations of the 
theory with which we have become so familiar. There is somewhat 
more emphasis on the a priori character of thought to be found in his 
treatment than one encounters among pragmatists generally. Outside 
that fact the discussion of the topic is the traditional one, even to the 
citing of examples consecrated by the use of James. 

Professor Lewis finds three elements in knowledge—the data of sense, 
the concept, and the mental act of interpretation. He makes no refer- 
ence to realism, perhaps designedly, since for the realist the above 
analysis is both inadequate and false. 

For Professor Lewis all knowledge is interpretation and he cites 
mathematics as an example to prove this contention. That mathe- 
matics is independent of sensation is true only in a certain sense. 
Genetically it is not independent, and therefore even in the concepts 
of pure mathematics there is something more to be found than mere 
ideas. In the most abstract mathematics we must begin with sense- 
data, no matter how arbitrary our terms and definitions may become 
after that, if for no other reason than to obtain a ground for logical 
consistency, without which not even mathematical logic can save itself 
from self-destruction. As Professor Shaw has pointed out (Monist, 
Jan. 1927) mathematics is a “ creative interpretation of the universe,” 
but it is not creation ex nihilo, and because it is interpretation, it does 
not follow that it is falsification of the universe. Deduction no less 
than induction must have a basis in experience if we are not to indulge 
in mere mental gymnastics. 

The postulational theory of mathematics cannot stand up under 
criticism. If this be true, pragmatism loses one of its chief supports. 

The usual fallacies of the pragmatic argument pointed out so often 
are invoked again by Professor LEwIs in the course of his lecture. For 
example, he writes, “the real reason why we do use certain concepts 
is practical.” The reason why we use certain concepts is practical, but 
that is not the reason why we accept such concepts. Professor Lewis 
also makes use of the illusions of sense and of individual differences 
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in perception to prove that the test of truth is practical. Again, they 
prove nothing of the kind. Purpose or interest are brought in as tests 
of truth when, as a matter of fact, they do not precede but follow upon 
truth already constituted. Finally, the examples of the Copernican 
revolution, of relativity, and of the conflict between Newtonian and 
Einsteinian physics are advanced to prove the purely postulational 
character of all our acceptances. As a matter of fact, these examples 
only prove that somebody at a past date believed a proposition true 
which has now been proved false. The Ptolemaic astronomy did not 
describe the facts. As a theory, therefore, it is false and by conse- 
quence it is useless. But it is not false simply because it is useless. 
In the cases cited, one theory may be true, one may be false, or both 
may be neither true nor false, but simply unproved. The practical 
value of each theory depends on a prior judgment as to its truth 
or falsity, not vice versa. 

No one can deny the rdle which utility, purpose, postulation, ete. 
play in the making of truth, and we are grateful to the pragmatists 
for having pointed that out. However, the pragmatic element in 
knowledge must not be exaggerated. Its place in the solution of the 
epistemological problem is secondary, very secondary as a matter of 
cold analytical fact, and the metaphysical importance of the theory at 
the same time becomes less and less as its value in the epistemological 


sphere decreases. 
J. H. R. 


Philosophy of the Recent Past. By RatpH Barton Perry. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 230. 


Professor Perry has written an interesting, sound and very readable 
book. Some such summing up of recent philosophical thinking was 
long overdue, and in presenting us with a fair and impersonal analysis 
of the progress of philosophy during the last half century Professor 
Perry has made all busy men his debtors. There is nothing of the 
flashy or vulgar in this work. It was not written to popularize either 
philosophical theories or certain philosophers, but to afford students a 
ready means of acquainting themselves with the positions held by phi- 
losophers of the near-past and the present. Professor Perry has done 
this with insight, sympathy, learning, and with no evidence of attempt- 
ing to impose upon the reader his own estimates of the different thinkers 
discussed. 
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The book is divided into four principal sections: Naturalism, Mate- 
rialism and Positivism; Spiritualism and Idealism; Vitalism, Volun- 
tarism and Pragmatism; Realism—to which are added a section de- 
scribing the immediate philosophical antecedents of the philosophy of 
1860 and a section pointing out the major tendencies of the immediate 
present. There might be some criticism of the emphasis placed on this 
thinker to the exclusion of some other philosopher whom the reader 
considers more important. Such criticism is scarcely justifiable under 
the circumstances. Professor Perry has been manifestly fair to all. 

In particular, I wish to call attention to the section on Neo-Thomism 
in which he analyzes well the principles of Scholastic thinking and cites 
some of its most significant contributions to philosophical speculation. 
Unfortunately, with the exception of a cursory reference to some recent 
neo-scholastie works, the history of the movement as given by Pro- 
fessor Perry stops with the beginning of the century. Perry, how- 
ever, is not to be criticized for this lack, since there does not exist an 


adequate history of the neo-scholastic movement bringing the story up — 


to date. All of which suggests the thought that the complete story of 
the Thomist renaissance should be written by an active participant in 
the neo-scholastic movement prepared to do justice to its accomplish- 
ments in every country since the issuing of the Encyclical Aeterni 
Patris in 1879. 

J. H. R. 


The Logic of Modern Physics. By P. W. Bripaman. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927. 


The startling phenomena which have shaken the foundations of 
long accepted scientific theories have also produced in the mind of 
the scientist a distrust of his own thought. Relinquishing all examina- 
tion of physical purposes and fundamental concepts, science had 
come to rest in experimental results. But a rapidly increasing array 
of cold experimental facts has made necessary a new struggle toward 
a better understanding of those fundamentals of physics which are 
known only by the interpretation of observed operations and effects. 
Milikan has called attention to the scientific loss resulting from the 
use of constructs as ultimate which are in fact only explanatory of 
one or other set of known facts. In such a case, experiment is made 
only along the lines which the fabricated construct leads us to follow. 
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The expectation of new kinds of experience is thereby destroyed; as 
a matter of fact, the whole present situation points to the possibility 
of unpredictable emergents in an almost unlimited degree. Mach, 
Poincaré, Clifford and Stallo have traversed the wider paths of this 
field; Einstein, at least by implication, has carried a whole philosophy 
into mathematics, physics and astronomy. 

Professor Bridgman has deemed it advisable to gather these general 
considerations and various particular concepts of physies under the 
scope of logic. He does not settle the question whether or not we 
are to follow logic using the data of physics, or physics using the 
data of logic. Rather, he undertakes to scrutinize the accepted basic 
concepts of traditional physical science, and, under the new light of 
relativity, quantum theory and latest atomic phenomena, to see how 
far they have verifiable meaning. 

A concept is called meaningless in regions untouched by experiment. 
Life after death is therefore unmeaning, if this definition be accepted. 
The logie of physics is an evaluation of such concepts as space, time, 
causality, relativity, ete., in so far as experience has given them a 
justifiable meaning. The concept is essentially dynamic, having no 
significance other than the corresponding set of operations. A static 
concept, like that of the all-pervading ether, is sterile: it merely ends 
a sequence, stifling further inquiry. Experiment must be pushed into 
new domains, for new kinds of experience are always possible. The 
physicist recognizes no a priori principles which determine or limit 
the possibilities of new experience. New experiment may lead to any 
result; simple concepts, such as length, are unverifiable except in 
operational terms. Causality is no longer the power inherent in an 
element to produce an effect in another; if it has any meaning it is 
simply the behavior of an observed portion of the universal system 
in a fixed period of space-time. 

Einstein’s views on space-time and relativity in general are re- 
ceived as the logical basis of physical science. It is regrettable that 
the author did not give more careful treatment to the confusing 
postulates of relativity; the difference between abstract and concrete 
is neglected, and the mental pass by which an idea is applied not to 
operations, but as a result of operations to an operating subject, is 
left unintelligible. Bridgman classes this phase of consciousness as a 
“purely subjective invention, whose sole raison d’etre is to be found 
within ourselves ”. (p. 93) 
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This cannot be better shown than in the treatment of the identity 
concept. “By this we bridge the passage of time; it enables us to 
say that a particular object in our present experience is the same as 
an object of our past experience. From the viewpoint of operations, 
the meaning of identity is determined by the operations by which we 
make the judgment that this object is the same as that one of my 
past experience”. (p. 92) It is obvious that abstract identity, which 
belongs to the field of metaphysics, is here undistinguished from con- 
erete identity of an object at one with itself at another time, as mani- 
fested to the subject. Identity is not identification; identity belongs 
to logic, identification to the world of experience. The possibility of 
error in identification is readily understood; the consciousness of self- 
identity in man, for instance, is irresistible. The question of units of 
being or existent entities, discreet from others, is a hard one for the 
physicist. How far downward can we carry identifiability? It in- 
volves continuity: but this is a problem with which Bridgman finds 
our mind is unable to deal, and leads to the meaningless. The real 
difficulty lies in the limitations of sense perception; the idea is clear 
enough. Bridgman is satisfied with the operation, “the discreet char- 
acter of the event.”” That the nature of the thing may be manifested 
by the character of the event “operatio sequitur esse” is a point 
which he does not consider. The possibility of a manifold, or a double 
principle, one of unity and one of discreetness, is outside his view. 

The amount of experimental work demanded for the preparation of 
this book is little short of marvelous. Thermodynamics, light, sound, 
Brownian movements, the field equations of electricity, in fact, the 
whole range of physics, have been in some degree investigated. In the 
author’s opinion, the number of fundamental concepts will always tend 
to become fewer. Thus the temperature concept disappears when we 
get into the atomic scale of magnitude, while separate concepts have 
been built up for energy and frequency out of the operationally simple 
thing which characterizes the elementary quantum process in ordinary 
radiation. 

The chapter on determinism is not concerned with the freedom of 
the human will, of which no mention is made. Determinism to the 
physicist is simply a way of stating certain implications of his con- 
viction of the connectivity of nature. The present determines the 
future, within the limits of the determinable: there remains an in- 
determinable element, which only discovery will bring to light. 
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A study such as this puts into the foreground the need of a new 
adjustment of our fundamental cosmological ideas to meet the facts 
which recent science puts before us. Professor Bridgman has felt his 
way earnestly along certain basic lines which were stumbling blocks 
to the ancients. The puzzle of the ultimate make-up of the world 
will continue to attract human investigation. Every contribution is 
helpful; this book provides us with a clear statement of many of the 
issues, and does not shrink from attempting a solution. 


Francis AUGUSTINE WALSH. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. By CHartes Homer Has- 
Kins. Harvard University Press, 1927. 


The title of this volume is explained in a passage in the Preface, 
“modern research shows us the Middle Ages less dark and less statie, 
the Renaissance less bright and less sudden than was once supposed.” 
Farther on the author says: “ The Italian Renaissance came out of the 
Middle Ages so gradually that historians are not agreed when it began 
and some would go so far as to abolish the name and perhaps even 


the fact of the Renaissance in the Quattrocento.” The earlier Renais- 
sance has for a generation been dated from the thirteenth century; 
now Professor Haskins would set it back to the twelfth. 

The book is extremely interesting for students of the period and, as 
Professor Haskins is unugestionably our foremost authority on this 
side of the water on the history of medieval thought, the value of the 
book can be readily understood. 

Those who think that men ghange from age to age would find much 
to ponder over in this volume. It is interesting to find a passage 
from John of Salisbury written before the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, let us say eight hundred years ago, in which he summed up what 
he had learned at school: “This at least I learned in the lightness of 
youth, to account my knowledge of more worth than it was. I seemed 
to myself a scholarly youth because I was quick in that which I heard.” 
Sophomores and Juniors and, of course, Freshmen though possibly, also, 
even Seniors are still prone “ to account their knowledge of more worth 
than it has.” Or a corresponding passage from a letter of a student 
at Oxford at the beginning of the thirteenth century in which he writes 
to his patron: “This is to inform you that I am studying at Oxford 
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with the greatest diligence but the matter of money stands greatly in 
the way of my promotion. It is now two months since I spent the 
last of what you sent me.” Professor Haskins’ terse comment is: 
“ The student of all subsequent time is here, sure proof of the existence 
of the new university life.” 

The interesting chapter of the book for readers of The New Scho- 
lasticism is of’ course that on the Revival of Philosophy. Twelfth 
century philosophy began, according to Professor Haskins, with An- 
selm, “last of the Fathers and first of the scholasties,”’ “a follower of 
St. Augustine and the spiritual ancestor of St. Bonaventura and St. 
Thomas.” The next great influence in philosophy at this time was 
Abaelard (Professor Haskins prefers that spelling) “one of the most 
striking figures of the medieval Renaissance.” “ He was daring, ori- 
ginal, brilliant, one of the first philosophical minds of the whole Middle 
Ages.” There is a temptation in our day to make out Abaelard more 
important than Anselm. Abaelard is a more romantic figure than that 
of the great archbishop of Canterbury, so much of whose life was 
passed in the peace and happiness of a monastery and who was then 
summoned to contest with kings for the rights of the Church. Anselm 
is the great type of devout believer, fides quaerens intellectum, “ the 
proper order requires that we shall believe with profound faith before 
we presume to discuss by our reason, but after we are strengthened in 
the faith we should not neglect to study what we believe.’ Anselm’s 
influence and above all his personality were felt ever so much more 
widely and enduringly than Abaelard’s. The Paris professor was, as 
Professor Haskins notes, an ever so much better advertiser than the 
other great teachers of the twelfth century and everything he did was 
well advertised. Most of us in modern times are not prone to think 
very much of the advertiser though, of course, he attracts popular 
attention and, above all, if he is inclined to be xadical in his views and 
is doing university work, he is quite sure to attract the attention of 
students. They are much more taken by the novel and the daring than 
by the conservative and the thoughtful. It is always a question 
whether Abaelard’s prestige, such as it is, is not more due to the exist- 
ence of that spirit down the ages than to his real intellectual worth. 
Certainly nothing that he has written can compare with some of An- 
selm’s work in its significance and appeal not alone to the scholar but 
to the man who tries to get in touch with the course of human thought. 

With the growth of knowledge of the Middle Ages the freedom with 
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which men followed their ideas to their legitimate and ultimate con- 
clusions becomes very clear. Men were evidently free to speculate as 
they would provided established institutions were respected and this 
was not a shackling provision. Professor Haskins says, “ When Bury 
speaks of the Middle Ages as ‘a millenium in which reason was en- 
chained, thought was enslaved and knowledge made no progress,’ he 
goes far beyond the facts of the case.” Further on he adds, “If men 
did not consider themselves fettered, they were for practical purposes 
free and the fact seems to be that the amount of actual conflict of 
reason with authority was comparatively small.” ... “For the most 
part intellectual life went its way unhindered.” 

Every advance in our knowledge of the Middle Ages has made it 
manifest that the men of the time were without any consciousness of 
restriction on their efforts to gain new knowledge. Thorndike in his 
work on The History of Magic and Experimental Science Down to the 
Thirteenth Century has shown how much freer experiment and re- 
search were in science than has been supposed. 

It has always seemed to me that the one way to understand reason- 
ably the feelings of medieval scientists and philosophers in this regard 
is to be familiar with the lives and mental attitude of distinguished 
Catholic scientists and philosophers in the modern time. A dozen of 
the most prominent modern scientists were faithful members of the 
Catholic Church knowing very well the reasons for the faith that was 
in them and yet have pursued scientific studies not only successfully 
but sometimes with the greatest originality. Such men as Schwann, 
the father of the cell doctrine, or Morgagni, the father of modern 
pathology, or Fabre, the Homer of the insects, or Pasteur, the father 
of bacteriology, have confessed that they found no friction between 
their faith and their science and therefore felt no mental inhibition as 
regards their research and their religion. A recent biographer of 
Abbot Mendel, the distinguished biologist, whose work has more deeply 
affected modern biology than ary other, expressed surprise that Mendel, 
the faithful Augustinian, should have had Darwin’s books in his library 
and not only read them but disagreed with them in many ways. Bate- 
son, as president of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, declared that Darwin would undoubtedly have modified many 
of the things he said had he been aware of Mendel’s work. 

There is an immense number of priests in every period of history 
who have done excellent original work in science. Some of them like 
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Abbé Breuil and Father Obermaier and the Jesuits who are occupied 
with seismology and with meteorology are doing it at the present time. 
Nearly one in ten of the scientists named in Poggendorf’s Biographical 
Lexicon are Catholic clergymen. They were all fundamentalists in 
belief and yet distinguished for powers of research. There are many 
Catholic scientists and philosophers in our time who accept the teach- 
ing of the Church very simply yet speculate very freely with regard to 
all the important problems, and instead of feeling themselves fettered 
in any way they rather have a sense of safety as if they were quite 
sure of not letting reason run away with them so long as they have 
this guardianship of the Church. Here is the key to the situation in 
the medieval period. 

We are learning much about the Middle Ages from year to year but 
there remains ever so much more to learn. It has been suggested that 
the field is only just beginning to be worked. There is an immense 
amount of manuscript material, almost untouched as yet. Every new 
advance in knowledge eliminates prejudice with regard to medieval 
scholarship and throws new light on the wonderful work that was 
accomplished when men tackled the real problems of life and not merely 
occupied themselves with its superficial aspects. 

JAMES J. WALSH. 

New York, N. Y. 


CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 10: May 12, 1927. 

Charles W. Morris: The Concept of the Symbol (I). Begins with a 
criticism of behaviorism and of introspectionism. Contends that the 
concept of the symbol and of mind must be studied from the “neo- 
functionalistic view that regards psychology as concerned with the re- 
ciprocal relations of the organism and the environment, and the place, 
when any, of private experiences in this adjustment.” He rejects the 
behaviorist’s account of the mental symbol. Knight Dunlap: The Short- 
Circuiting of Conscious Responses. Explains that he does not hold the 
theory of short-circuiting of conscious reactions attributed to him by 
Professor Max Meyer, and outlines his conception of the perceptual and 
thinking process as a mere response initiated by receptors. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 11: May 26, 1927. 

Charles W. Morris: The Concept of the Symbol (II). Defines the 
concept of the symbol from the point of view of a radical empiricism. 
“The meaning of a symbol is the stimulus object for which it is a sub- 
stitute and which it helps educe in the experience at some organic 
center.” It includes levels of experience, both social and non-social. 
A. Cornelius Benjamin: The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the West- 
ern Division of the American Philosophical Association. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 12: June 9, 1927. 

Alfred H. Lloyd: Also the Emergence of Matter. Matter has emerged 
contemporaneously with mind. Goes to history of Greek philosophy in 
order to point out that materialism and idealism developed together. The 
stages of development were (1) simplicity; (2) ambiguity; (3) bold if 
mystical paradox; (4) open but confused and unstable difference; (5) final 
distinction and separation. Each of these stages is then considered. 
Ancient philosophy demonstrates that the objective universe is as much 
an emergent as the subjective world; only a dual explanation of reality 
can be said to be adequate. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 13: June 23, 1927. 

F. S. C. Northrop: Rignano’s Hypothesis of a Vital Energy and the 
Prerequisites of a Sound Theory of Life. Northrop first presents a fair 
and rather lengthy analysis of the vitalistic position of Rignano. He 
admits that Rignano’s theory possesses continuity, but he cannot accept 
it because vitalism seems to prove too much and in spite of itself intro- 
duces final causes into the realm of scientific explanation. Moreover, 
the arguments from the physical and dynamic characteristics of things, 
from their teleological tendency to maintain a normal physiological state 
can be explained mechanically. A sound theory must await upon a 
sound knowledge of matter and of life. 
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The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 14: July 7, 1927. 

Harold Chapman Brown: The Milesian Background of our Scientific 
Ontology. The conclusions of modern physics do not correspond with 
atomic materialism but may well be brought into harmony with the physis 
concept of the Milesians. The physis is fundamentally monistic and 
should not be confused with hylozoism. The Milesians could give no 
explanation of the process of separating out. This revived theory is 
neither idealistic nor materialistic, in the generally accepted meaning of 
those words. Oliver L. Reiser: A Phenomenological Interpretation of 
Physico-Chemical Configurations and Conscious Structures (I). Reiser 
advocates a phenomenological view of the results of science. This method, 
he asserts, gives us understanding of the underlying reason for emergence 
and does away with every type of dualism. Several illustrations are 
advanced. Reiser bases his whole interpretation of science on the prin- 
ciples of Conservation of Energy and of Degradation of Energy. He 
then applies his phenomenological explanation to the different (6) levels 
of matter. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXIV, No. 15: July 21, 1927. 

W. H. Sheldon: The Réle of Dogma in Philosophy. The search for a 
personal God is a justifiable aim of metaphysics. Idealism is a short-cut 
to God. It is spurious method. Subjective idealism is mere humanism: 
objective idealism ends as well in humanity. The philosopher must begin 
with external reality, not his own mind. “To regain the uncorrupted 
zeal of the metaphysical quest we must go back to the spirit of Scho- 
lasticism, and especially to its consummation, the system of Aquinas.” 
Thomas is to be preferred to Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz, who all 
began with God, because he “avowedly includes the motive of dogma.” 
Sheldon, however, does not accept altogether the reasoning of St. Thomas 
in the Summa, I*, Quest. 1, Art. 1-5. The sciences, Sheldon points out, 
are founded, in a certain sense, on dogmas. What distinguishes him 
from St. Thomas is the criterion of dogma which he accepts. He thinks 
we should learn from St, Thomas that “we need dogma, and that dogma 
forms the beginning and the motive of reason.” Oliver L. Reiser: A 
Phenomenological Interpretation of Physico-Chemical Configurations and 
Conscious Structures (II). 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVI, 3: May, 1927. 

John H. Muirhead: The Place of Philosophy in American Universities. 
Philosophy holds a more important place in American than in British 
universities. The university may come at some future date to take the 
place of the Church as the guide of conscience. Roy W. Sellars: Why 
Naturalism and not Materialism? Materialism is ontological; naturalism 
is cosmological. There are three types of materialism in present-day 
philosophy: evolutionary, pragmatic, and panpsychic. Sellars points out 
the logical weaknesses of materialism. Divested of these it is one with 
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naturalism. Marjorie S. Harris: The Aesthetic Theory of Auguste Comte. 
Contrary io general impressions, Comte did elaborate an aesthetic in 
his Systeme de politique positive, basing it on his theory of the su- 
premacy of heart over intellect. G. E. G. Catlin: The Like-Minded 
Group. Examines the state, labor unions, and churches as organized 
groups and concludes that none of them represents the ideal of non- 
coercion of like-minded groups. He then analyzes the various factors 
militating against the successful possession of like-mindedness in the 
group. Discussion—Eugene Shen: Explicit Primitives for Psychology. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXVI, 4: July, 1927. 


Homer H. Dubs: The Socratic Problem. Professor Dubs defends the 
thesis that Plato’s account of the teachings of Socrates is substantially 
correct. The contrary opinion dates back to Brucker, Hegel, and Schleier- 
macher, who rely on Xenophon rather than on Plato. Judged on the 
basis of mere probability, and most of our judgments on the question 
are so based, it is as probable that Plato correctly reproduced the 
philosophy of Socrates as is the opposite and generally received view that 
he used Socrates as a mere peg upon which to hang his own philosophy. 
Various arguments, internal and external, are advanced to prove that 
Socrates was a first-rate philosopher «nd that Plato expounded his views 
accurately. Charles E. Whitmore: The Significance of John Grote. Grote, 
a contemporary of Mill, Bain, and Spencer, was overshadowed by these 
thinkers. His principal ideas were that the phenomenal and philosophical 
viewpoints are widely different and must not be confused, that phe- 
nomenalism is both narrow and false, that consciousness is double, namely, 
that “we feel not only that we exist, but that something else exists 
likewise,” that a sound epistemology must be dualistic in which both 
kinds of knowledge are tentative though essentially trustworthy, that 
morality is extremely complex and also involves a double aspect, that 
it is closely related to action. Grote was anti-positivist, and insisted 
much on the need of metaphysical principles and philosophical discussion. 
Professor Whitmore argues that Grote has been treated rather shabbily 
by recent thinkers and historians of philosophy. A. R. Wadia: Is Change 
Ultimate? Argues that the Absolute may change and still be perfect. 
A. Cornelius Benjamin: Science—Existential and Non-Existential. The 
distinction between existential and non-existential sciences arose in an 
effort to harmonize the claims of rival geometries to the title of science. 
The existential sciences deal with facts, the non-existential with assump- 
tions. Benjamin claims this distinction to be indefensible logically. He 
views truth as changing progressively according to the stage of scientific 
development we have reached. The three stages are descriptive, explana- 
tory, and deductive. Discussion—C. J. Ducasse: “Mind and Its Place 
in Nature.” A criticism of the Realism of Professor Drake. W. D. 
Lighthall: An Organic Superpersonality—A Rejoinder. An answer to the 
criticisms of Dr. Virgil Michel. 
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The Personalist—Vol. VIII, No. 3: July, 1927. 

John H. Muirhead: What is Philosophy Anyhow? W. H. Roberts: 
Relativity and Life. Relativity appears to be the base for a new 
idealism. It also seems to confer real unity on the world. 


The Monist—Vol. XXXVII, No. 3: July, 1927. 

Eugenio Rignano: The Finalism of Psychical Processes: Its Nature and 
Its Origin. A translation of the paper read at the Eighth International 
Congress of Psychology in which Rignano defines his idea of finalism and 
takes a determined stand against mechanistic psychology: Coriolano 
Alberini: Contemporary Philosophic Tendencies in South America, with 
Special Reference to Argentina. Comte and Haeckel have dominated South 
American thought for 40 years. There is evidence of a movement away 
from positivism. Sidney Hook: The Metaphysics of the Instrument. 
An Analysis of the part played by the instrument in thought and action. 
“Every instrument implies an order to which it owes its existence and 
an order in virtue of which its ends are realized.” Arthur E. Murphy: 
Alexander’s Metaphysic of Space-Time. Professor Murphy states space- 
time in terms of Alexander’s philosophy. He then carefully analyzes its 
structure to conclude that space-time contains so many difficulties that 
it is entirely unacceptable. G. E. G. Catlin: Is Politics a Branch of 
Ethics? As against the commonly accepted viewpvint, Catlin argues that 
politics should be divorced from ethics. A. K. Sharma: The Psychological 
Basis of Autosuggestion. A careful analysis of suggestion and of the 
laws of psychology underlying it. Olaf Stapledon: A Theory of the 
Unconscious. Stapledon pleads for a clearer statement of what is meant 
by the unconscious. Contemporary theories are self-contradictory. Maude 
Bodkin: Literary Criticism and the Study of the Unconscious. An 
analysis of Thorburn’s Art and the Unconscious, E. Rignano: The In- 
ternational Congress of Psychologists at Groningen. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XXXVII, No. 4: July, 
1927. 

John Laird: Of “Right” and “Good” and of Mr. Ross’s Views. As 
against Ross, the author contends that a right action always endeavors 
to produce some good, and it need not be a maximum good. Ernest N. 
Henderson: Ethical Bases for Economic Reward. Professor Henderson 
analyzes the various criteria advanced to justify a man’s receiving a just 
wage from his work, and while meeting the difficulty of applying these 
criteria under modern conditions, contends that at bottom they are 
ethically sound. Donald A. MacLean: Christian Industrial Democracy: 
Its Moral Basis. Analyzes the principles laid down in Pope Leo’s En- 
cyclical “On the Condition of Labor.” Olaf Stapledon: Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s Ethical Beliefs. A seamghing criticism of the beliefs of Russell 
as developed in his What I Believe. Albert G. A. Balz: The Char- 
acterization of Moral Evolution. Balz concludes that the formula for 
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moral evolution “from the group to the individual” is but a half-truth. 
Neither the individual nor the group evolves, but human life. J. E. 
Turner: Determinism and Moral Experience. The position of Dr. Taylor, 
in which contingency is made fundemental to moral freedom, is criticized. 


Harvard Theological Review—Vol. XX, No. 2: April, 1927. 

Campbell Bonner: A New Fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas (Michi- 
gan Papyrus 44-H). E. Buonaiuti: Manichaeism and Augustine’s Idea of 
‘Massa Perditionis. M. L. W. Laistner: A Ninth-Century Commentator 
on the Gospel According to Matthew. 


The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology—Vol. XXII, No. 1: 
April-June, 1927. 

R. S. Woodworth: A Justification of the Concept of Instinct. It is 
urged that instinct is superfluous since structure is a sufficient explana- 
tion, that native instincts cannot be separated from acquired behavior, 
that instinctive actions can be analyzed into simpler components as 
reflexes. Woodworth analyzes nutritive behavior to show that instinct 
is a fact, not a matter of learning. Instincts do not stand alone, and if 
we eliminate them we must do away with reflexes, emotions, and habits. 
We must hold on to instinct at least as a foil to habit. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 34, No. 3: May, 1927. 

Joseph Jastrow: The Reconstruction of Psychology. Modern psy- 
chology has become practical and behavioristic, but not in the sense 
Watson uses that word. The radicalism of behaviorism is to be deplored, 
yet it contains something valuable for psychology. The practical trend 
of psychology also makes its own contribution to an understanding of 
mental functions. The genetic viewpoint has played an important réle 
in reconstructing psychology; Freudians and anthropologists have also 
helped. The recognition of the organic background of mental life is an 
important asset, as is that. of the abnormal. C. J. Warden and L. H. 
Warner: The Development of Animal Psychology in the United States 
During the Past Three Decades. Karl F. Muenzinger: Physical and 
Psychological Reality. The thesis of this paper is that the material of 
psychology can be obtained in abstraction from every physical reality. 
The behavioristic account, viewed as a causal description, is inadequate. 
Purposive psychology, which does not pretend to explain psychological 
phenomena in terms of physical science, is truly scientific. The objections 
to purposive psychology are briefly outlined, and what it means to view 
mental functions purposively is detailed. 


Psychological Review—Vol. 34, No. 4: July, 1927. 

Leonard Carmichael: Robert Whytt: A Contribution to the History of 
Physiological Psychology. Whytt died in 1766—an analysis of his work. 
D. T. Howard: The Influence of Evolutionary Doctrine on Psychology. 
This influence is best seen in the biological attitude current in psychology 
which has eventuated in a monistic view of man, but is not mechanistic. 
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Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. II, No. 6: April, 1927. 


Harold H. Joachim: The Attempt to Conceive the Absolute as a 
Spiritual Life. Assuming that the Absolute is a species of spiritual life, 
Professor Joachim proceeds to outline his idea of what this life means. 
Life is at bottom a temporal flow, and this is true both of the material 
and spiritual life. The spiritual life, however, is not mere flow. It is 
a whole despite lapses like sleep, where the whole is maintained by the 
fact that “the flow ‘leaps’ across the breaches in continuity.” The 
individual whole is like a drop of water in the ocean of the Absolute 
whole. If so, we must abandon the idea that there truly exists a tem- 
poral flow. The so-called parts of the spiritual life may be divided into 
acts and processes or transitions. The acts are timeless, the processes 
temporal. The distinction, however, is unacceptable and “does violence 
to the facts.” If the spiritual life is essentially temporal, how can the 
Absolute be conceived in such terms? By doing away with the sharp 
distinction between act and processes, Joachim ends by affirming that 
the manner of how the temporal and eternal can be caught up in a whole 
is an unexplainable mystery. As a matter of fact, we do not even know 
what a spiritual life is. Dorothy Wrinch: The Relations of Science and 
Philosophy. Philosophy stands to science in the relation of a critic. This 
is illustrated by examples drawn from relativity, modern theories of 
geometry, and the quantum theory. Logical postulates must be the 
simplest possible, though their development may require an extremely 
complicated thought machinery. The function of philosophy is to apply 
rigorously the laws of logic to the discoveries of science, and in this it is 
in a very advantageous position, since it is not involved in the disputes 
centering about scientific theories nor is it engaged in experimentations. 
Philosophers should band together to advance science. The logicians have 
done so. At bottom the problems of science are problems of logic. 
Arthur 0. Lovejoy: The Meanings of ‘Emergence’ and Its Modes. Paper 
read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy. G. Elliot Smith: 
The Philosophical Background of Ethnological Theory. Modern theories 
of independent development of cultures date from Tylor’s Primitive Cul- 
ture, but have their origin farther back in certain philosophical views, 
especially those of Descartes. But in ethnology, as in science, “con- 
clusions must be derived from the analysis of objective phenomena,” and 
“the analogy between the life-cycle of the individual and the life of the 
race” is “to judge the unknown by the known.” The theory of in- 
dependent development is a relic of our faith in deduction. Oliver de 
Selincourt: Some Aspects of the Materialistic Conception of History. 
Marx never advanced a detailed explanation and defense of his thesis. 
According to De Selincourt, following Professor Teggart, it is possible 
to divide history into history of events and history of change. The 
economic interpretation of history viewed as a theory of events is un- 
acceptable since the so-called material causes are in reality spiritual, 
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a matter of desire and will. Historians, it is true, have not sufficiently 
emphasized these ‘ material’ causes, but that is quite another thing from 
saying that the course of history can be explained solely in materialistic 
terms. The economic man is a figment. Moreover, the utility of the 
theory for interpretation and its validity are quite different things. As 
a ‘theory of change’ it may be acceptable since economic motives do 
underlie and to a large extent explain historical change. However, even 
as a theory of change, it exhibits serious difficulties, as, for example, in 
its use of the ambiguous term ‘economic, to which it gives a great 
number of contradictory meanings. It also depends on a too literal use 
of the conception of causation. A. R. Wadia: Social Perfection and 
Personal Immortality. In the West “morality has been always strictly 
conceived in terms of society,” and carries along with it a belief in 
individual morality. To meet the inequalities of life, an objection against 
Western ethics, the Indian accepts a series of rebirths by which the soul 
perfects itself. Karma has fostered fatalism in the masses, yet such 
fatalism is not inherent in the idea of rebirth. Practically karma is 
attained in two ways: first, by the fulfillment of everyday duties, and 
by a species of asceticism. The genuine ascetic emphasizes the out- 
comes of morality for the individual, yet he does not forget society. 
The Editor: Freedom. Freedom does not mean freedom from external 
restraint for there is no such thing. True freedom must be internal, and 
moral freedom is equivalent to self-determination, which is not incotn- 
patible with hereditary influences. Again, “the plausibility of the view 
that life is theoretically predictable rests upon the erroneous assumption 
that it is exhausted by quantitative treatment.” The very essence of 
life is creativeness. Personality does not react to environment after the 
fashion of a machine. 


Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. II, No. 7: July, 1927. 

Clement C. J. Webb: God and the World. The many objections offered 
to the traditional arguments proving the existence of God do not compel 
us so much to discard the fact as the arguments. God is the all-embracing 
Reality, a belief which has its own peculiar difficulties. Webb observes: 
(1) that there is no need to suppose that God is manifested perfectly by 
the world; (2) the problem is focused in our own self-consciousness; 
(3) Providence cannot be proved from a scientific survey of the world 
but from inner religious experience; (4) grace comes to us through 
material objects. Joshua C. Gregory: The Animate and Mechanical 
Models of Reality. A history of the change of view from animism to 
mechanism, beginning with Descartes to Whitehead and Smuts. Hugh 
A. Reyburn: A Functional Theory of Knowledge. Psychology, though an 
experimental science, is still closely connected with philosophy. The im- 
position of static or structural views of cognition on psychological study 
by philosophy causes great harm, and a number of specific instances in 
point are cited, as, for example, representative perceptionism, subjective 
idealism, and epistemological realism. Knowledge is essentially an 
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activity. Certain objections against the functional view are stated and 
answered. Professor Reyburn then outlines his idea of ‘structure’ in 
its applications to mind. (To be cont.) Julian S. Huxley: Mind Con- 
sidered from the Point of View of Biology. An elementary analysis of 
the nervous mechanism and of behavior to show how ‘ mind’ has evolved. 
The customary ‘ salto mortale’ in logic, but without the merit of novelty. 
David MacGhie Cory: A Study of Santayana, with some Remarks on 
Critical Realism. An interesting, and accurate (on the testimony of 
Santayana himself) account of the philosophy of Santayana, taken prin- 
cipally from Scepticism and Animal Faith. Santayana, after a period 
of complete scepticism, arrives at the realm of essences or of universals, 
“which are infinite in number and neutral in value.” Matter is mere 
awareness of things given us in the heat of animal adaptation. Nature 
is, and the order of nature is—there is no reason therefor and explana- 
tion thereof. Nor is there any need to accept the existence of a God. 
Cory then compares and differentiates the views of Santayana and the 
Critical Realists. Again, “the function of spirit is merely to disclose, 
never to control.” Only in the realm of essences can truth be found. 
Olaf Stapledon: The Bearing of Ethics on Psychology. The author de- 
scribes certain ethical experiences as obligation and desire, and con- 
cludes that no explanation of them in terms of psychology is adequate. 
Stanley V. Keeling: Philosophy in France. A brief analysis of works by 
Creeson, Parodi, Baruzi, Lalande, Rabaud, Bourdon, and Foucault. Helen 
Knight: Philosophy in Germany. A brief analysis of works by Héffding, 
Ingarden, Cornelius, Bauch, and Burkamp. 


Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age—Tome II, 
Année 1927. 

A. Wilmart: Les Homélies attribuées 4 S. Anselme. Wilmart examines 
sixteen homilies generally attributed to St. Anselm after the edition of 
the Opera Omnia by Gerberon (1675 and 1721). Eadmer, the biographer 
of Anselm, does not mention these sermons. Likewise, the other his- 
torians of the twelfth century are silent. Some of the sermons are 
probably the work of Hervé of Bourgdieu, and are so attributed in the 
Paris edition of 1544. Gerberon used the Cologne edition of 1612 where 
Hervé is not mentioned. In the fourteenth century, the works of Anselm 
were often interpolated and Wilmart gives examples. No MSS in- 
dubitably points to the authenticity of these homilies. Wilmart makes 
a long detailed analysis of the “Homily on the Virgin” which he cannot, 
for historical reasons, attribute to Anselm. M, D. Chenu: La Théologie 
comme science au XIIIe siécle. Theological science developed slowly 
through Anselm, Abelard, and Peter Lombard from commentaries on 
scriptural texts to questiones. The ewpositiones of Scripture continued, 
but the questiones soon usurped their place. The Summa of St. Thomas 
is really the first self-conscious scientific theology, in the sense of the 
word ‘science’ as understood by Aristotle. Thomas differentiates clearly 
between Scripture and reason. (Cf. Ques. I, art. 2 of Summa). Chenu 
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traces the origin and effect on theology of this orientation. The Oxford 
doctors, Fishacre and Kilwardby, struggled with the problem of the 
relations of science to theology, but came to no conclusion as they did 
not seem to understand clearly the terms of the question. At Paris 
Roland of Cremona, William of Auxerre, Alexander of Hales, Bonaventure, 
and Albert the Great attacked the problem, laying foundations upon 
which St. Thomas built. Thomas was the first to state the problem 
correctly: utrum sacra doctrina sit scientia. At length in the Com- 
mentary on the De Trinitate of Boethius, and in more restrained terms 
in the Summa, he differentiated science and faith in a manner that all 
succeeding theologians have accepted. J. Rohmer: Sur la doctrine 
franciscaine des deux faces de lame. St. Bonaventure spoke of the 
‘soul’ not the intellect, which soul may turn either toward higher or 
lower things, and therefore has two faces. Rohmer points out the his- 
torical antecedents of this typically Augustinian doctrine. He cites 
texts from John of Rochelle and Gundissalinus, and compares with texts 
of Algazel and Avicenna. Rohmer concludes that in origin the doctrine 
is neo-platonic. J. Guillet: La “lumiére intellectuelle ” d’aprés S. Thomas. 
Is the intellectus agens a ‘light’ in the literal sense of the word or is 
the term used metaphorically? St. Thomas used the term literally. The 
intellect sees, and the texts of Aquinas are cited bearing on the subject. 
Thomas was a realist in the sense that knowledge arises from sensation, 
but it is “the soul itself which forms in itself the likenesses of objects ” 
by means of the ‘light’ of the intellectus agens. Is the intellectus agens 
merely a habitus of the first principles? St. Thomas expounds at length 
in II. Cont. Gent., 76, the doctrine of Aristotle, taking a different view 
than did Avicenna. The “ intellectual light ” is the formal element, and its 
function is not only to actualize intelligible objects, it perfects the 
intellectus possibilis in the very act of intellection. Et. Gilson: Avicenne 
et le point de départ de Duns Scot. It is customary to regard the 
philosophy of Scotus as the product of a criticism of Augustinism and 
Thomism. Others see in Scotus the originator of a new movement in 
philosophy which took full shape in the ideas of William of Occam. 
Gilson studies the Scotist solution of the three problems of the object of 
the intellect, of the formation of universals, the universal nature of 
being, in order to discover the true place which must be given Scotism 
in medieval philosophy. According to Scotus, what is the object of 
metaphysics? He had to choose between the answer of Avicenna and that 
of Averroes. He chose Avicenna who held that Being is the proper object 
of philosophy, yet he pointed out fallacies in the argumentation of 
Avicenna. This choice of Scotus is the foundation of his system. What 
is the object of the intellect? Not the quiddity of a material substance, 
as Aquinas contended, but being as being, a conclusion which involves 
the other thesis of Scotus that being is universal. The influence of 
Avicenna is evident on the capital point of Scotist teaching. However, as 
Gilson points out: “ Lorsqu’on apercoit la position initiale du probléme, 
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telle que Duns Scot l’a recue d’Avicenne, on comprend aussitét ce qu’il 
y a de radicalement faux dans l’opposition qu’il est devenu classique 
d’établir entre l’univocité scotiste de l’étre et l’analogie de l’étre soutenue 
par saint Thomas. Certes, les deux doctrines différent, mais pas sur le 
point que l’on imagine généralement.” For being is universal only in the 
sense that Being, the cause of all other beings, has endowed each of us 
with a natural light of knowledge made to His image. Such being the 
nature of the intellect, it will conceive all things in the likeness of being. 
To prove the existence of God, the objective of every metaphysic, Scotus 
had to discuss the value of empirical knowledge. Against the skeptics, 
he accepted the value of sense knowledge, not because the senses do not 
deceive us, but because reason can perceive the permanent existing in 
sensation. It is from reason alone that scientific conclusions receive their 
certainty. The only safe way to arrive at truth is for the intellect to 
analyze a priori its own concepts. With reference to the problem of 
universals, Scotus approached that question likewise from the position 
laid down by Avicenna, on the foundations of Aristotle. Gilson con- 
cludes that we have too long neglected to study and evaluate fully the 
influence of Avicenna on the formation of the thought of Scotus. In 
many ways this influence was determining, although it must not be 
thought that Scotus followed Avicenna slavishly. In fact he contra- 
dicted Avicenna at many points and approach2d St. Thomas in certain 
fundamental doctrines. Yet, it remains true that in the doctrines most 
characteristically Scotistic, he took his starting point from Avicenna. 
Scotism was born of a philosophical tradition current in Oxford and not 
from the mere desire to contradict Thomas. The place of Scotus in 
medieval philosophy cannot be determined by a priori considerations, but 
must be worked out historically and with due allowance made for 
Arabian influences. F. Delorme: Le Cardinal Vital du Four: Huit 
questions inédites sur le probléme de la connaissance. Father Delorme 
presents eight unpublished Questiones of Vital du Four according to 
MS 95 of Todi and MS 1/15 of St. Isidore, Rome. The St. Isidore MS 
has been published, but it contains only the first, second, and fourth 
questions, which were attributed to Duns Scotus by Wadding. Longpré 
has clearly disproved their Scotist origin, which judgment is confirmed by 
ah internal examination. The true author is Vital du Four. The work is 
representative of philosophical views on the problem of knowledge cur- 
rent in the first decade of the fourteenth century. The following Ques- 
tiones are published in full: “Supposite quod anima intellectiva in 
quantum intellectiva sit forma corporis, est quaestio nostra utrum in- 
tellectus coniunctus intelligat singulare”; “Supposito quod intellectus 
coniunctus directe intelligat singulare secundum modum in praecedenti 
quaestione expositum, utrum talis intellectus intelligat universale vel 
particulare per speciem aliquam in intellectu impressam”; “ Supposito 
quod intellectus humanus coniunctus intelligat per speciem informantem, 
utrum illam speciem recipiat ab obiecto vel formet eam de se ipso”; 
“Utrum intellectus cognoscat se et habitus suos per essentiam suam vel 
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per actus vel per speciem, et hoc est quaerere: utrum essentia animae 
et suorum habituum sit ei ratio cognoscendi se sicut eos, vel ratio cog- 
noscendi sit actus vel requiratur species aliqua genita in acie cognoscentis 
seu intellectus, quae sit ratio et medium cognoscendi ea”; “Utrum in- 
tellectus coniunctus cognoscat substantiam rei materialis per propriam 
speciem substantiae vel solum per accidentia”; “ Utrum intellectus con- 
iunctus, ad hoc quod intelligat rem, indiget actuali existentia rei”; 
“Utrum intellectus coniunctus lumine naturali cognoscat futura”; 
“ Utrum intellectus coniunctus ad certitudinem veritatis indigeat irradia- 
tione luminis increati vel lumen naturale sibi sufficiat ut saltem de rebus 
inferioribus veritatem apprehendat.” 


Revue Thomiste—T. X. N. 45: Mai-Jun, 1927. 

Timothée Richard: Autour du probabilisme. (Cont.) M. J. Lagrange: 
Les Péripatéticiens jusqu’& l’ére chrétienne. The successors of Aristotle 
gave up his two principal doctrines, that of the spiritual nature of God 
and that of the essential activity of the soul. Lagrange proves this 
from the writings of Theophrastus and his successors, and especially from 
the treatise De Mundo, of unknown authorship, whose origin and meaning 
he discusses at some length. Odon Lottin: Les définitions du libre 
arbitre au XIIe siécle (suite et fin). Lottin carries on his researches 
into the views of medieval philosophers on the problem of freedom from 
Peter Lombard through Eudes of Soissons, Robert of Melun, Gandulph 
of Bologne, Peter of Poitiers, Raoul Ardent, and Simon of Tournai. Up 
to the thirteenth century we find definitions of freedom but no treatises 
on the question. The definitions of Anselm and Bernard were generally 
accepted. The problem, however, was brought to the fore by the thinkers 
of the twelfth century. 


Bulletin Thomiste—IV® Année, No. 3: Mai, 1927. 

Bibliographie Critique: II—Oeuvres de S. Thomas: A. Manuscrits, Edi- 
tions, Versions; B. Etudes critiques. I—Sources Doctrinales et Lit- 
téraires. 


Archives de Psychologie—Tome XX, No. 79: Février, 1927. 

Héléne Antipoff: Contribution a l’étude de la constance des sujets. An 
experimental study of constancy during a series of eight tests. Elemer 
Kenyeres: Les premiers mots de l’enfant et l’apparition des espéces de 
mots dans son langage. Professor Kenyeres gives the results of his in- 
vestigations on his own daughter, Eva, many of which have already 
appeared in a work written in Hungarian. He cautions the greatest 
reserves in drawing psychological conclusions from the language used by 
a child. Eugénie Chevaleva-Janovskaja: Les groupements spontanés d’en- 
fants a l’age préscolaire. A study of the reasons which impel children 
to come together into groups. C. Klyssen: Mémoire phénoménale pour 
les dates. An experimental study of a blind boy, Jean Theunissen, who 
possessed a marvelous memory for dates, as well as for musical sounds. 
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Revue Neo-Scolastique de Philosophie—XXVIII*® Année, Deuxiéme 
série, No. 13: Mai, 1927. 

J. Maréchal: Le dynamisme intellectuel dans la connaissance objective. 
Maréchal begins with a statement of the problem of objectivation and 
outlines the two Thomist solutions. He then examines the nature of 
the species, the nature of the intellect in so far as it possesses the species, 
the subject and the species in their relation to the mental word, and the 
formal effect of objectivation. Given these preliminary explanations the 
problem arises: How does the species impressa of the intellectus possi- 
bilis make possible an immediate knowledge of an object qua object? 
There are four possible explanations: (1) The species impressa of itself 
and outside of all intellectual activity implies objectivity; (2) The 
species in itself is a sufficient condition of objectivity; (3) The rela- 
tivity of the species and the dynamic power of the intellect taken to- 
gether is a sufficient and necessary cause of objectivation in the specula- 
tive order; (4) The dynamic power of the intellect is a sufficient ex- 
planation. Maréchai accepts the third explanation, and defends his posi- 
tion by a minute examination of the relativity of the species and the 
power of the intellect. The species is not static; it possesses an element, 
even when formally considered, which points toward objectivity. Maréchal 
feels that his theory has great significance not only for epistemology but 
for metaphysics and comparative philosophy. R. Kremer: La philosophie 
de M. Scheler. Sympathy and love studied phenomenologically are at the 
base of Scheler’s philosophy. Sympathy is a sentiment, love an act. 
Love has its real source and foundation in the inner nature of the soul; 
it cannot be reduced to mere sensations. Scheler is realistic and anti- 
mechanistic. L. Noél: La présence immédiate des choses. Replies to 
criticisms made of his theory of the immediate presence of things in 
consciousness brought by Roland-Gosselin and Zamboni. 0. Lottin: Le 
eréateur du traité de la syndérése. Outlines the topics discussed by 
Philip the Chancellor of Paris (not Philip of Gréve as generally supposed) 
in his Treatise on the Synderesis (1236). The text after MS 16387 of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris follows. Tribune Libre: Y eut-il 
une philosophie scolastique au moyen Age? A series of statements by 
Maréchal, Grabmann, Longpré, and Romeyer on the thesis of Professor 
de Wulf that there existed a Scholastic patrimony in the Middle Ages, 
especially in the thirteenth century. R. Kremer: Une enquéte sur la 
néo-scolastique et la pensée contemporaine. A review of Present Day 
Thinkers and the New Scholasticism. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XIX, Fase. II-III: Marzo- 
Giugno, 1927. 

Amato Masnovo: Guglielmo d’Auvergne. An analysis of the ‘ De Trini- 
tate,’ ‘De Universo,’ and ‘De Anima’ in order to present therefrom the 
salient philosophical principles of William of Auvergne. Claims that 
William was the first to state clearly the distinction between essénce 
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and existence. God is not the “quod est” of creatures, but the “quo 
est.” Alexander of Hales disagreed with this viewpoint. William also 
argued against creation from eternity, and was a determined opponent 
of the philosophy of Avicenna. Giacomo Franceschini: L’opera filosofica 
di Francesco Bonatelli. An estimate and appreciation of the philosophy 
of Bonatelli, continuing the study which appeared in the September 
number of this review. Emilio Chiocchetti: La filosofia di Herbart. 
Herbart was not well known in Italy as a philosopher. He was a 
convinced and determined opponent of idealism. Mariano Cordovani: 
Il pensiero cristiano nel messaggio di Benedetto Croce ai filosofi americani. 
A critique of Croce’s paper read at the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy from the point of view of religious philosophy. Carlo Maz- 
zantini: Come si pone il problema epistemologico. The first question of 
epistemology is not how we come to know reality, but what is this 
reality which we know. An object can be present to consciousness in two 
ways: existentially and essentially. Existentially, only physical objects 
are present to sense. Of this same object present to intellect there is 
likewise a double side—its real and its mental side. The existential 
presence of the object in sensation is the foundation of all knowledge. 
An object is present essentially when we think. Mazzantini then ex- 
amines a number of difficulties and makes specific applications of his 
position to numerous types of judgments and contrasts with the positions 
taken by modern philosophers. Giuseppe Zamboni: Per l’analisi gnoseolo- 
gica della geometria. (Cont.) 


Criterion—Any III, Fase. 8: Gener-Mare, 1927. 


N. Balthasar: Le panthéisme réaliste et sa critique métaphysique. 
Realistic pantheism identifies God and the world, making of this identity 
the reason and explanation of the very differences we see to exist between 
them. Such a conception is not the result of a vague sentiment, or a 
mystical experience, but of a metaphysical analysis, the chief proporient 
of which is Spinoza. At the basis of Spinozism is the thesis that for 
two substances to exist involves a contradiction in terms. Given the 
idea of God He must be infinite and one, the only one. Things are con- 
tingent, but the contingency is an illusion, for at bottom things are modes 
of God, the one being, which modes are thought and extension. He is 
bota natura naturans and natura naturata. Balthasar then criticizes 
these principles of Spinoza, pointing out the confusing way in which 
Spinoza uses such terms as being, substance, possible, finite, and infinite 
being, and modes of being. Spinoza confuses the mathematical with the 
metaphysical infinite. P. M. D’Esplugues: Salomon Reinach: “Lettres a 
Zoé.” Bartomeu F. Xiberta: Joan Baconthorp, averroista? Very little 
was known of John Baconthorp until Father Xiberta began his researches 
on this interesting Carmelite philosopher and theologian of the fourteenth 
century. Some historians have made of him a nominalist, some a realist, 
and others an averroist. Father Xiberta proves that the legend that 
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Baconthorp was an averroist began as late as the seventeenth century. 
(To be continued) Miquel Masriera Rubio: Comentaris al criticisme 
histdric transcendent. An examination of Spengler’s ideas of what con- 
stitutes history. Frederic Marti: Documents per a la Historia de la 
Filosofia a Catalunya. 


Criterion—Any III, Fase. 9: Abril-Juny, 1927. 

Miguel D’Esplugues: Una biblioteca de grans fildsofs. Outlines a plan 
for publishing a library of important philosophers. Joseph M. Llobera: 
Aristotil: Categories. A literal translation. (To be cont.) Joseph Puig- 
dessens: L’actualitat d’Aristdtil. Points out in detail how the system 
of Aristotle corresponds to the intellectual needs of the day. J. H. 
Probst: Ramon Lull, philosophe populaire catalan et franciscain. Ana- 
lyzes the mysticism and ethics of the great Catalonian philosopher. Sang 
Capdevila: Documents per a la Histdria de la Filosofia a Catalunya. 


Logos—Band XVI, Heft 1: Marz, 1927. 

Felix Holldack: Recht und Rechtswirklichkeit. Statute law and right 
are not identical. Rights of individuals and of corporations disappear 
where statute law is so considered. In newly formed states, in which the 
legislative machinery is overworked, offenses against inherited rights and 
rights peculiar to a people or a section of a composite nation are fre- 
quent. The emotional character invariably assoviated with such inherited 
rights cannot be reduced to intellectually conceived formulations in laws; 
there are rights which are not the product of legislative enactments. 
Christian Janentzky: Goethe und das Tragische. Goethe is keenly alive 
to the tragic element in life—much more so than Schiller the tragic poet. 
Tragedy is an integral element in the character of Goethe. Richard Kroner: 
Kulturleben und Seelenleben. Psychology is fast knitting new relations 
with philosophy. The work of Dilthey and Husser] is being carried on by 
Ed. Spranger. Meaning and meaning-structure are part not only of the 
individual psychic life, but also of the objective mind, which finds realiza- 
tion in Kultur. Fedor Stepun: Deutsche Romantik und die Geschichts- 
philosophie der Slawophilen. Discusses the relations of early Romanticism 
as represented by the Schlegels, Caroline, Novalis, and Schelling, with the 
philosophy of history of the early Slavophile, Odojewskij, the Kirejewskijs 
et al. The philosophical ideas of the Slavophiles are but variations of 
typically romantic ideas, but the psyche of the Slavophiles is naturally 
Russian and romantic. There is no question of an influence of German 
Romanticism on Russian thought, but rather of the ‘ meeting’ of the reli- 
gious longing in German romanticism with the religious life of Russia. 
Romantic philosophy, so to speak, made Russia the heir of Europe’s Chris- 
tian civilization, and the philosophy of the Slavophiles takes possession of 
the inheritance. While Romanticism was always foreign and exotic in 
intellectualistic Germany, it is the very soul of Russia. Paul Tillich: Die 
Ueberwindung des Persoenlichkeitsideals. Personality is that being which 
is self-possessed—that which is free—that individual being which iden- 
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tifies self not with other individual beings (as in Romanticism) but with 
universal being. Personality reaches its fullness of independence through 
the recognition of cosmos as cosmos, yet personality perceives itself as 
somehow related to the cosmos. The act in which personality opposes 
itself to world as world excludes all arbitrariness. Self-possession is the 
real, the ultimate power of being which bursts into phenomenal existence 
in personality. The conflict is due to the opposition of world and self. 
The personality ideal is destroyed through “voiding of being” and the 
rise of compelling forces in economics, politics, etc. Claude Sutton: Be- 
richt ueber die neuere englische Philosophie. A very good survey of con- 
temporary English philosophy. 


Philosophischer Weltanzeiger—Jahrgang 1926/27, Nummer 1. Inter- 
national organ for contemporary philosophy—the geography of 
philosophy—for the cultivation of philosophical world interests. 

Paul Feldkeller: Report of the Eighth International Congress of Psy- 
chology, held in Groningen, September, 1926; its import for philosophy. 

The International School of Philosophy at Amersfort, Holland. The 

Philosophy of the North American Indian. 


Philosophischer Weltanzeiger—Jahrgang 1926/27, Nummer 2. 

Erich Becher: Philosophy and International Relations. A report on a 
general session devoted to the discussion of this subject at the Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, held at Harvard, September, 1926. Franz 
von Baader Society. American Catholic Philosophical Association. Argen- 
tine Philosophical Association. K. Vorovka: The Philosophers of Harvard. 
Oskar Kraus: Albert Schweitzer and His International Importance for 
Civilization. Congress of the International Association of Philosophy of 
Jurisprudence and Economics. 


Philosophischer Weltanzeiger—Jahrgang 1926/27, Nummer 3. 


Paul Feldkeller: Polynesian Thought. Philosophical Reviews. The 3-4 
Congress of The Australian Society of Psychology and Philosophy. J. E. 
Heyde: The Purpose of the Philosophical Congress. 


Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie—51 Band, 1 Heft, 1927. 

L. Fuetscher: Die natiirliche Gotteserkenntnis bei Tertullian. The 
author discusses Tertullian’s doctrine on the natural knowledge of God. 
Nature and revelation are the two sources of the knowledge of God. The 
purpose of revelation is to deepen the natural knowledge of God. (To be 
cont.) F. Pelster: Duns Scotus nach englischen Handschriften. Starting 
with the great undertaking of the Franciscans to publish a critical edition 
of the works of Duns Scotus, the author dwells at length on the article of 
Balit in the Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastique, 27 (1926) 551-556, giving a 
survey of what he has done to date together with critical additions obtained 
from a personal examination of English MSS. 
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Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie—51 Band, 2 Heft, 1927. 

R. Landgraf: Grundlagen fiir ein Verstiindnis der Busslehre der Friih- 
und Hochscholastik. The author observes that for the early Christian 
period the textual sources are well known and have been thoroughly exam- 
ined, whereas for the early Scholastic period and the Scholastic period 
properly so-called the texts are, for the most part, still hidden in libraries. 
Being occupied himself with a special work on this problem, the author 
in this article gives a brief outline of the fundamental point of view of this 
period. The fundamental principle from the eighth to the thirteenth 
century is that sins are forgiven by conversio or contritio. The entire 
doctrine of justification, as presented during this period, is a development 
of St. Paul’s teaching on fides iustificans. St. Thomas marks the end of 
the development, summarizing and harmonizing, as he does, all previous 
ideas. L. Fuetscher: Die natiirliche Gotteserkenntnis bei Tertullian. 
(Cont.) In this concluding article, the author discusses Tertullian’s Tes- 
timonium Animae for the existence of the one true God against Polythe- 
‘ism. Rejecting first the various polytheistic theories, Tertullian develops 
in detail the “testimony of the soul,” which demands God as the author 
of creation and of the soul itself. This testimony is most important, 
because it is the testimony of rational nature. B. Franzelin: Angriffe 
Dr. J. Hessens auf das Lehrsystem des Fiirsten der Scholastik. The author 
rejects the objections against the person and teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


Divus Thomas—5 Band, 1 Heft: Marz, 1927. 

G. M. Manser: Das Wesen des Thomismus. In this third part of his 
paper the author is especially concerned with the principle of causality. 
He examines the concept of causality and the statement of the principle 
of causality. He also defends the reality and validity of that important 
principle. (To be cont.) Petrus Wintrath: Der letzte Grund der Ge- 
wissheit. A discussion of the difference between truth and certitude. 
There are three truths assumed by men both theoretically and practically: 
The fact of one’s own existence, the principle of contradiction, and the 
faculty of knowing things as they are. (To be cont.) Joseph Gredt: Die 
Selbstbewegung des menschlichen Verstandes und Willens. A presenta- 
tion of the teaching of St. Thomas on the automatism of the will and 
intellect. Matthias Hallfell: Ziige zum Christusbilde beim hl. Thomas 
von Aquin. Martin Grabmann: Neue Eckhartforschungen im Lichte neuer 
Eckhartfunde. An examination of the position taken by Karrer and 
Théry on the alleged agreement between the doctrines of Eckhart and St. 
Thomas in which the writer sides with Théry. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesellschaft—40 Band, 1 Heft, 
1927. 

P. Gr. v. Holtum: Spekulative und nichtspekulative Psychologie. The 

author holds that there is a strict line of division between empirical or 

positive psychology and philosophical psychology. Paul Mertens: Zur 
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Phinomenologie des Glaubens. Faith is not a matter of feeling, but it is 
equal in rank to true conviction. W. G. Schuwerack: Das Wesen dos 
Wertes und seine Begriindung. (Conclusion.) We read that of all values 
the highest, the unity of all values, is a spiritual person, the Absolute, 
namely, God. M. Kreutle: Die Unsterblichkeitslehre in der Zeit nach 
Thomas von Aquin. An examination of the teachings of Richard of Mene- 
ville, Henry of Ghent, and Duns Scotus on the immortality of the soul. 
Siegfried Lorenz: Das Unendliche bei Nicolaus von Cues. An exposition 
of the doctrine of Nicholas of Cusa on the infinite as found in his theodicy, 
philosophy of nature, and mathematics. Fr. Bliemzrieder: Nachtrag 
zum Artikel: Noch einmal die alte lateinische Uebersetzung der Ana- 
lytica posteriora des Aristoteles. An addendum to an article on this 
subject which appeared in this same periodical in 1925, pp. 230-249. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesellschaft—40 Band, 2 Heft, 
1927. 

J. Brinkmann: Zur rationalen Begriindung der philosophischen Grund- 
gewissheiten. A critical examination of the attitude of Savicki that the 
true and ultimate foundation of certitude is a free volition of confidence 
and belief in reason. (To be cont.) W. Brandenstein: Zur Klassifikation 
der Relationen. A short study of logical classifications of relations. 
Michael Wittmann: Die Lehre von der Willensfreiheit bei Thomas von 
Aquin. A historical study of the genesis of the teaching of Aquinas on 
the freedom of the will. (To be cont.) Engert: Przywaras Religions- 
philosophie. A brief discussion of the philosophy of religion of E. 
Przywara. 


L’Imagination et les Prodiges. By Elie Méric. Tome I and II, Nouvelle 
édition. Paris: P. Téqui. New York Agent: Ch. Dien, 1927. 

This psychological study of spiritistic and similar psychic phenomena, 
done in a popular way, represents the answer of a theologian-philosopher 
to problems which are disturbing many French minds today. The first 
portion of the work presents the traditional Thomistic view of the imagina- 
tion but very little attention is given to modern experimental work on 
imagery and on the imagination. The connection of dreams, presenti- 
ments, and telepathy with the faculty of imagination are discussed. The 
second volume treats of stigmata, blood-sweating, spiritistic manifesta- 
tions, and bilocation. The book ends with an essay on the unconscious and 
its relations to spiritism and the supernatural. 


G. B. Vico. Volume Commemorativo nel Secondo Centenario della Pubbli- 
eazione della “Scienza Nuova” (1725-1925). Edited by Agostino 
Gemelli. Milano: “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1926. 

This interesting volume contains eight studies on the philosophy of 

G. B. Vico, a pioneer in Italian thought, whose fame has been made world- 
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wide by the attention given to his theories by the Schoole of Croce and 
Gentile. Gemelli writes of the Unity of Life and Thought in Vico; 
Vismara analyzes the Ontology of Vico; Chiocchetti studies his funda- 
mental metaphysical and epistemological theories. Other papers deal 
with the psychology, philology, and nature of philosophy of Vico. Pro- 
fessor Rotta concludes with an estimate of the place of Vico in the history 
of thought. 


Institutiones Metaphysicae Generalis (Eléments d’Ontologie). Vol. I: 
Introductio et Metaphysica de Ente in Communi. By Pedro Descogs. 
Paris: Gabriel Beauschesne, 1925. Pp. 638. 

This important and scholarly book will be received with genuine pleas- 
ure by all professors of metaphysics. It consists of a prologue and three 
sections. The prologue treats of the nature, divisions, and methods of 
philosophy. Interesting is the detailed and exhaustive study of method, 
especially from its historical side, which is followed by one of the most 
complete bibliographies of works on metaphysical subjects, modern and 
medieval, that this reviewer has ever seen. Descoqgs is acquainted with 
everything of worth written in English on the subject, a fact which is 
recorded with pleasure. 

The first section of the Institutiones treats of Being in general and of 
analogy of Being; section two of the properties of Being; section three 
of the transcendental principles of reason, followed by various appendices. 
The work is written in Latin and French, a procedure which may strike 
one as strange, but which is easily understandable if one appreciates the 
fact that certain principles of Scholastic philosophy cannot be fully under- 
stood if they are presented in a language other than Latin. The work 
possesses an analytical index that will prove very useful for students. 
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